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I pass on to deal briefly with a number of 
passages not referred to by Dr Hosius in 
his article [Newe Jahrb. 1893] or by me in 
the Classical Review of Feb. 1894. I omit 
passages where the now available evidence 
of E tells in favour of Hosius’ view, such as 
i 320 micantes, v 89 mundoque, vi 293 
Encelado...notum, vii 755 expuit, ix 332 
prementem, and others. 

I 322-3 atque ausum medias perrumpere 
inilite leges Pompeiana reum clauserunt signa 
Milonem. SoM, Hosius. auso BEVUGCm. 
After considering the circumstances I still 
prefer auso. It was the military guard at 
the trial, not the violence of Milo, that 
made the breach in constitutional practice. 

I 587-8. To me the corrections of 
Graevius, monitus (fulminis) for motus in 
587, motus (pinnae) for monitus in 588, 
seem necessary. 

I 681-2 quid? tela maniusque Romanae 
miscent acies bellwmque sine hoste est? So 
Hosius with VU. quae MBE. quo in quod 
corr. G. Bentley preferred quo. But I 
would keep quae with Oudendorp and Kortte, 
rendering ‘what manner of weapons are 
these that Romans are using in battle, and 
what means this war with no public enemy ?’ 
So too in vii 586 quod ferrum, Brute, 
tenebas ? the quod should be kept, the sense 
being ‘ was it not the sword of a patriot ?’ 

1 30-1 hae pectora duro adflixere solo. 
So Hosius with UE and the Cassellanus. 
adfixere MBVG. The latter has better 
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authority, and is more graphic as containing 
the notion of duration. So Silius i 674 
afigunt pront squalentia corpora terrae. 
That adflixere strictly construed is absurd 
(let any one try it) is perhaps not much of 
an argument in dealing with Lucan. 

II 396-8 

umbrosis mediam qua collibus Appenninus 
erigit Italiam, nulloque a vertice tellus 
altius intumuit propiusque accessit Olympo. 

So Hosius with BEG and C (lemma) and 
Servius. nullo qua MVU and C (schol.). 
The reading must be doubtful, but I cannot 
understand nullo a vertice. I prefer to 
follow M (qua) and render ‘where the earth 
rises higher than it does [elsewhere] with 
any summit.’ { take it to run thus if fully 
expressed, qua tellus alto vertice intumuit, 
nullo alio vertice intwmescens altius. Of 
course the tellus is Italy. Mr Marindin 
well proposes nullo quae. 

II 416-7 
non minor hic Nilo, si non per plana iacentis 
Aegypti Libycas Nilus stagnaret harenas. 

So Hosius with EG and Servius. B also 
corrects to this. Libycis......harenis MVU. 
Both readings are given in C. Surely the 
neuter sense of stagnare is the ordinary one, 
and it is the only one found elsewhere in 
Lucan [iv 134, 335]. I would not with 
Burman take it actively here. Nor would I 
with Oudendorp take per with harenas and 
treat plana iacentis [11] as epithet of Aegypti. 
Rather read Libycis......harenis and render 
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‘on the Libyan sands.’ Compare iv 89 alto 
restagnant flumina vallo, Then per plana 
tacentis is the natural and graphic epithet of 
Aegypti. 

II 476-7 dumque ipse ad bella vacaret, 
donavit socero Romani sanguinis usum. So 
Hosius with VUCEmb. vocaret MBG. Here 
we no doubt have two very old variants, and 
either is possible in sense. The words are 
often confused in the MSS. Which sense is 
the better? Did Pompey lend the legions to 
Caesar with the feeling ‘I am too busy for 
war at present’ or ‘I can summon them 
when I choose’? To me, as to Oudendorp 
and Kortte, the latter seems more likely to 
be attributed to Pompey by Lucan. It is 
Caesar whom he makes say [iii 360] 
Massiliam delere vacat. 

IT 541-2 nec magis hoc bellum est, quam 
quo Catilina paravit arsuras in tecta faces. 
So Hosius after Heins and Kortte. cum 
EUGmb and most edd. guod MVB. May 
not quod stand? Render ‘this is no more a 
real war than was the incendiarism of 
Catiline.’ quod paravit is then the equiva- 
lent of a substantive, and to me seems not 
unlike iii 392 quantum est quod fata tenentur, 
v 696-7 sufficit ad fatum belli favor iste 
laborque Fortunae, quod te nostris inpegit 
harenis? Anyhow quo seems to me very 
bad. I would sooner read cwm, though it 
has the air of interpolation. But I believe 
quod is right. 

II 556 valet en/ torquendo dextera pilo. 
So Hosius with G. The rest, C included, 
have in, and so most edd. The confusion of 
e and ¢ is of course nothing. So iii 23 
[innupsit or en nupsit]. The stress on in is 
awkward; but the interjection is to me 
simply hateful. For if it does not mean 
‘look here!’ what does it mean? Surely this 
is unbearable. 

IT 613-4 
hinc latus angustum iam se cogentis in artum 
Hesperiae tenuem producit in aequora lin- 

quam. 

So Hosius with Vb and U with ¢ in ras. 
hane MEGC, hac B. I prefer to keep hane. 
Then hance linguam =the tongue of land in 
question ; the tongue which makes Brundi- 
sium what it is, a safe port. Line 615 adds 
Adriacas flexis claudit quae cornibus wndas. 
hane gives the sense ‘here is the projecting 
tongue which...etc.’ But hine has nothing 
in the near context to which it can well 
refer. The variant for linguam [sulewm 
M'B'E] has probably done something to 
cause the variants hine and hac. 

IT 672-3 talis fama canit tumidum super 
aequora Persen constravisse vias. Here 


Hosius adopts Bentley’s emendation. con- 
struxisse is the MSS reading. True, the 
conjecture is tempting, but in ix 841 neque 
congestae struxere cubilia frondes we might 
as well correct stravere, but iii 240, vi 826, 
viii 757, support the MSS. So in the 
present passage we may refer to vi 19 
moles structa, ili 397 structa laterum compage, 
vi 64 operwm structura. And Lucan appears 
not to have used consternere elsewhere, while 
constructo aggere comes in ii 300. The MSS 
reading should be kept. The point of 
construxisse is that Xerxes built a road 
where Nature never meant to have one, and 
the stress on the word (which is important) 
is well illustrated by vi 19. 

III 149 non iam potuisse negari. So 
Hosius with M. xi] BEVUG and most 
edd. ; rightly, think. And the Scholiast C 
[nihil potuisse non imperari a Caesare] seems 
to point to nil. Compare ix 196 quaeque 
dari voluit, voluit sibi posse negari, and i 
288, v 663. I wrongly accepted non in CR. 
Feb. 1894. 

III 433 raptam vibrare bipennem. So 
Hosius with M. librare BEVUG and most 
edd. That the two words are often confused 
is well known: see iv 40. But in speaking 
of an axe /ibrare is much the more appro- 
priate word, and I would keep it here. 

IV 82 et caelo defusum reddidit aequor. 
So Hosius with C and A [the ‘adnotationes,’ 
not yet published, so farasI know]. fusum 
de caeloM. diffusum VUBG, difussum E. 
Lucan may have written defusum here, but 
he seems not to have used defundere else- 
where, and the word is rather a rare one. 
diffusum has better authority here, is not 
uncommon in Lucan, and is not rare. I 
would accept it, but with some doubt 
whether the original text may not be the 
Jusum de of M after all. 

IV 146-7 indomitos quaerit populos et 
semper in arma Martis amore feros. Read 
mortis with MEB'U!, and compare 283, 517, 
i 460-2, vi 246, viii 364. 

IV 157-8 attollunt campo geminae iuga 
saxea rupes valle cavae media. So UG, 
Hosius. cava MVBEC (schol.), Oud. 1 
greatly prefer cava. 

IV 219 ducibus quoque vita petita est? 
So Hosius. UG have petita without est, 
giving the variant petenda, which is the text 
of BV. petenda est E (and M inras.). This 
last, supported as it is by BV, is clearly our 
traditional text, and the sense ‘must even 
your commanders beg their lives of Caesar?’ 
suits the context exactly. Therefore I keep 
it. What petita means 1 know not. 

IV 465 sentit U, Hosius [1 M1].  sensit 
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BEVG and M (si# in ras.). The perfect 
seems to me much more vivid here, and I 
would keep it. See on viii 327. 

LV 503 abscidit nostrae multum fors invida 
laudi. SoMUG, Cort, Hosius. sors BECV, 
Oud. Surely sors is right. Compare ii 45, 
vii 122, ix 211. 

IV 562-3 cum sorte cruenta fratribus 
incurrunt fratres. So BEGC (and M cum 
ras.), Oud., Hosius: incurrant VUM!. The 
difference of one letter is very small, 
and the context clearly requires the sense 
‘though,’ which is caught up by tamen in 
564, 

IV 589-90 
inde petit tumulos exesasque undique rupes, 
Antaei quas regna vocat non vana vetustas. 

quas M, Hosius. quae BEVUGm. These 
may be very old variants. I cannot resist 
a preference for quae, though either will 
stand. 

V 107 notas mutantibus urbes. So Hosius 
with V and Kortte. totas MBEUGC, 
which is surely better, emphasizing the 
expatriation of settlers in a foreign land, 
and that in a less commonplace way than 
notas, ‘That Lucan uses totus in this sense 
I feel certain. Thus viii 217 et totum 
mutare diem ‘utterly change your clime,’ 
336 terrarum totos tractus caelumque perosus 
‘utterly loathing the | Roman] world,’ where 
Hosius does not accept Heins’ notum and 
notos, rightly. In ix 495 too tota should be 
kept. 

V_ 163 et invito concepit pectore numen. 
So M, Hosius, perhaps rightly. insweto 
BEVUG, which I rather prefer. But I 
confess to considerable doubt. 

V 385-6 omnis voces per quas iam tempore 
tanto mentimur dominos. So Hosius with 
The latter explains it 
thus ; we call our rulers consuls ete, as if 
they were the magistrates of a free people : 
while in truth they are our domint. He 
compares mentiris iurenem ete. But this is 
a complete perversion. It must mean ‘ we 
pretend that they are our domini when 
they are not.’ And this is nonsense in the 
context of the passage. But the text of 
MBEUG [so too the palimpsest N] and 
most edd. is dominis, which is much better. 
The sense is ‘which we employ in fawning 
falsely on our masters.’ The dative with 
mentiri in this sense is rare, but is found in 
Silius vii 160 dives ea et numquam tellus 
mentita colono, ‘that never plays the farmer 
false.’ 

V 549 ventorumque notam rubuit. So 
MB, Hosius. ποία VEUGCmb, and edd. 
I am loth to desert MB, but I cannot 


without some further evidence accept notam 
rubescere = rubore notare or per notam rubores 
prodere (cf. vii 151-2). Propert. i 15 39 
multos pallere colores is quite different. And 
Lucan habitually uses rubere and rubescere 
with an ablative, as iv 125 noctes ventura 
luce rubebant. Therefore at present I keep 
nota, 

V 612-3 nec parva procellis aequora rapta 
Jerunt. Here nec (mentioned by the 
corrector g) is accepted by Hosius after 
Kortte and Burman. nam MBEVUGC, 
Grot., Oud., rightly. For parva aequora the 
‘local seas’ are opposed to pelagus (612), 
which latter appears below (619) as magnum 
mare and mundum coercens unda. To miss 
the antithesis is to lose all the sense of the 
passage. For nam compare ii 214, where 
Hosius and others again emend without 
good cause. 

V 748-9 teque tuus decepit amor, civilia 
bella si spectare potes. Hosius accepts 
Schrader’s teqgue. The MSS give meque, 
save that U has hosque or nosque. What 
the sense of teque is I cannot feel sure: is it 
‘if you can look on at civil war, it must be 
because your love has entrapped you into 
this position’? I can make nothing else of 
it, and this seems very feeble. With meque 
I render ‘if you can bear to look on at civil 
war, then my love for you has blinded me’ 
—that is in common English ‘ you are not 
the woman I took youfor.’ In the following 
words [nam me iam...-pudet...etc] Pompey 
explains that he himself would rather not 
keep her with him in the field, clearly 
‘suggesting that headquarters are ‘no place 
for a lady.’ By all means keep meque. 

VI 24 scopulisque vomentibus aequor. So 
Hosius after Grotius and Burman with EGb 
and the palimpsest P. The context is too 
long to quote, but I think removentibus of 
MVU isfar better here. Take the ablatives 
absolutely and render ‘it is surrounded with 
deep water close in shore [praecipiti], for it 
is rocks [not sands] that keep off the sea.’ 
So in ii 620 flatusque removit, a very similar 

ssage. 

VI 128 subitusgue in moenia venit. So 
MUGC, Hosius. I prefer the ad of VBEm 
and Francken’s Ashburnhamensis, accepted 
by most edd. ad=‘to attack’ is common 
in Lucan, as in his great authority Livy. 

VI 263 non magis...... etc. So Mb, 
Hosius. The rest give nec, accepted by edd. 
I prefer nec, which begins the new paragraph 
more naturally. And BE seem to prove 
that it was in their parent MS, as it is in 
the palimpsest N. 

VI 453 non fatis addictus amor. So 
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Hosius with Vm, and before him Heins and 
Kortte. adductus MBEUGC. The latter 
is found in phrases such as adducere scortum, 
paclicem, etc. Surely it will stand. But 
addictus inevitably carries a_ technical 
flavour quite the reverse of what we want. 
For it would not be amor that the witches 
made a slave to the dura praecordia, but 
the latter to amor. addictus therefore is 
an unhappy refinement of the V recension. 

VI 544 ore swo rumpit. So M, Hosius. 
rupit BEVUGm, which on a full considera- 
tion of the context Τ᾽ believe to be right. 

VI 550-1 et quacumque iacet nuda tellure 
cadaver, ante feras volucresque sedet. So 
Hosius and most edd. after Grotius. quod- 
cumque is the MSS text [quocumque N], 
which I think is right. The sentence itself 
suggests what we may easily supply in 
thought. ‘Whenever there is a body ex- 
posed, she is in her place beside it before 
even the beasts and birds.’ There is no fair 
excuse for emendation. But, query, does 
nulla for nuda in palimpsest N indicate that 
there was once a reading latet for éacet, or is 
it merely a slip? For the words as variants 
see ii 162, for sense viii 788-95, for Jatere 
tellure in different sense viii 41. 

VI 565 oscula fingens. So EUG, edd. 
But the interpretation ‘making believe to 
give the corpse a kiss’ seems to me forced, 
and I prefer jigens with MV Bug and Kortte. 
This phrase comes in ii 114, and the sense 
‘as she gives it a kiss’ is plain and natural. 

VI 650-1 quo non metuant admittere 
manes Tartare veges. So Hosius with MV. 
emittere BEUGC and edd. The authority is 
very evenly balanced, As to sense, surely 
the darkness of the approach is, from the 
nether gods’ point of view, more a reason to 
account for readiness to let spirits out than 
for readiness to let them in. If the spirit 
is entering, what great matter is it that he 
comes from a light place? he will have 
darkness enough inside. But if he is going 
out, itis a natural detail in Lucan’s own 
manner to say that the nether gods would 
be less reluctant to pass him out into a dark 
antechamber than into a light one. And 
the context is striking. Lucan adds ‘for, 
when the witch sees the shades of Styx, it 
is doubtful whether this is because she has 
fetched them up or because she has gone 
down herself.’ Here there is nothing to 
support admittere manes ; for admitting the 
witch is quite another thing. What is the 
force of nam? here too it is important. 
Surely it is this—when the witch deals with 
spirits, you might think she always had to 
go to the spirit-world below: not so, for 
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(nam) she both goes to them and makes 
them come to her. Therefore read emittere, 
and take it as emphatic. If not, then I am 
wrong in my whole interpretation of the 
passage. 

VII 83 propera, te ne tua classica linquant. 
So m [ten 4: M], Hosius. The rest have 
ne te, a» more forcible order, and to my 
thinking more like Lucan. In this small 
point I cannot follow M. 

VII 92-4 

potwit {ἰδὲ volnere wullo 
stare labor belli ; potui sine caede subactum 
captivumque ducem violatae tradere paci. 

In line 93 M has potui with an s erased 
after the 7. The rest have potuit. To me 
it seems that dabor belli and violata pax are 
personified and opposed to each other in a 
marked way, and that a change of subject 
[ego Magnus] potui destroys the point. 
Lucan is fond of these personifications (see 
viii 165-6). Therefore with Oudendorp 1 
keep potwit. 

VII 183-4 gaudet monstris mentisque 
tumultus atque omen scelerum subitos putat 
esse furores. So Hosius with Emb, after 
Kortte. tumultum VG [schol. C agoniam). 
tumultu MBUC (lemma) v, Oud. With an 
accusative here we are driven to carry atque 
past omen scelerum to furores, most awk- 
wardly. The ablative not only is supported 
by the Pauline authority, but gives a more 
vivid and appropriate picture. The men 
are delighted with the prodigies, and revel 
in their own excitement. Compare attonitos 
animi sensere tumultus in 779. And the 
context 180-3 agrees with this. 

VIL 303 aut merces hodie bellorum aut 
poena parata. So MV, Hosius. Oudendorp 
preferred this, but kept paratur, which is 
in BEUGCm and accepted by Kortte. I 
think the present is needed to express the 
sense ‘what we are doing today means 
reward or punishment according to the 
event.’ Conversely in i 453 Hosius rightly 
rejects datur [MU] and accepts datum [G. 
datum est VBEg}. 

ὙΠΟ 587 quid ferrum, Brute, tenebas ? 
So Hosius after Burman. quod BEVUGm. 
quot M. See above on i 681. 

VII 616 densaeque oculos pressere tenebrac. 
For pressere Hosius rests on the correctors 
mg. Earlier editors adopted it from various 
MSS of the turba codicum. Hosius’ MSS 
and Εἰ agree in vertere. I am not clear that 
we do well to reject this. The change 
passing over the face at death is referred 
to elsewhere, viii 683 dum lumina rigescunt, 
iii 735-6 now subit atque oculos vastae ob- 
duxere tenebrae, et miserum cernens agnoscere 
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desinit Argum, ix 1034 mutaverat, viii 665-6 
nil.....mutasse. For vertere of transforma- 
tion we have Aen. ix 646-7 forma tum 
vertitur oris antiquom in Buten, and more 
than one passage in Ovid. On the whole it 
is safer to keep it, rendering, ‘and death’s 
thick gloom took the light from his eyes.’ 

VII 641 vincimur his gladiis omnis, quae 
serviat, aetas. So Hosius from V. In his 
1893 article he treats this as right beyond 
all question. But MBEUG have vincitur, 
and surely, with prosternimur in 640, the 
temptation was to change this into vineimur, 
not the latter into vincttur, at least in the 
case of unlearned scribes. A more learned 
one might be influenced by cetas. Now it 
is just this very sort of correction that 
Hosius reasonably urges to lower the credit 
of V. I take vincitur to be right, rendering 
‘all the generations doomed to slavery are 
being conquered by the swords wielded this 
day.’ I would also accept serviet with 
UGmb and most edd. For out of serviat 
I get ouly ‘to be slaves,’ ‘ to live in slavery,’ 
which to me seems weak. For serviat 
Hosius has MBEV, but these endings are 
often confused, cf. 490 perstet [stat MGEB], 
i 50 iwvet [vat VCmb], x 457 putet [tat 
VBEGmn], etc. See on ix 288. 

VIL 815-6 quocumque tuam fortuna 
vocabit, hae quoque sunt animae. So Hosius 
with MVG, after Kortte. eunt BEUm, 
Oud. To me swnt appears unbearable. And 
both quocumque and the following words 
non altius ibis in auras etc. agree better with 
eunt, or 1 am sadly mistaken. 

51 sed nune ἐἰδὲ summa pavoris ete. 
sed VU, Hosius. at Oud. en C. οὐ MBEG, 
Cort. I greatly prefer the last, and it has 
the Pauline authority. The preceding word 
ends with 8. 

VIII 141 nam quaerere certum ete. 
Hosius omits 686 on the authority of M, as 
he often does; in most cases rightly, I 
think. But EVUGCmb have est here 
[questum est B, a simple blunder], and [ 
hesitate to remove it, for I think it is 
wanted. 

VIIL 142-3 acctpe, numen, si quod adhue 
mecum est, votorum extrema meorum. For 
est, which Hosius accepts from MBG, I 
prefer to read es from VUg, with most edd. 
In E es¢ was written, and then the ¢ erased. 
I do not like leaving the text of MBE'G, 
but I believe the early variant est arose 
from hasty misunderstanding of the con- 
struction of es. I may be wrong, but such 
is my present opinion. 

VIII 157 summissa animis. I accept this 
correction of Heins with some doubt. 


Kortte and Burman kept nimis. But this 
does not seem to be Latin of Lucan’s time = 
multum, save with negative as iv 696. 

VII] 285-6 multusque in pectore vano 
Hannibal. So Hosius with M. After vano 
BEVUGCm have est. Here also I think it 
better to keep it. Whether it should not 
be kept also in line 293 is fair matter of 
doubt. But there C agrees with M. 

VIII 327 sentit M, Hosius, edd. sensit 
BVUG [and E with a letter erased between 
nand 5], Oud. Here again, as in iv 465, 
I prefer the latter, as expressing ‘ at once 
perceived.’ 

VIII 395 sed tua sors levior. So UGv, 
edd. melior MBEV, Cort. How to decide 
between these, save by MSS authority, I 
do not see. Here C gives no help, but in 
Weber’s collection I note that Scholl. Berol. 
3 and Voss explain melior by levior. This 
does not go for much. But I keep melior. 

VIII 401-3 epulis vaesana meroque regia 
non ullis exceptos legibus audet concubitus. 
So Hosius after the MSS, rightly rejecting 
the horret [for audet] of V, and the ullos 
{variant given by πὶ, with horret also], 
accepted by Grotius and most edd. But 
the only sense I can make of the text is 
‘ventures on unions barred by no laws’; 
because, that is, there are no such laws in 
Parthia, This is poor sense, for what we 
want is words hinting that the practices 
of the Parthian king are revolting to 
mankind generally. I can find no authority 
for taking exceptos otherwise than ‘ barred.’ 

I have made these attempts at emen- 
dation :— 

(a) Read non illis eaceptos legibus ete., 
rendering ‘unions not barred by Parthian 
laws,’ though they are elsewhere. For con- 
fusion of dis and ullis compare x 430 
[iam VU, ullam BG, aptam in ras. M]. 

(Ὁ) Read non ullis acceptos legibus etc., 
‘unions not welcomed by any laws,’ that is, 
outside Parthia. For confusion compare 
ix 448 [eacipit MU, accipit BEVG] ete. 
For acceptus, i 392 acceptum tam prono milite 
bellum. For ullus = ‘any other,’ v 111, 
ix 595, ete. 

What these suggestions are worth is not 
for me to say. 

VIII 536-8 Jlaetatur honore rex puer 
insueto, quod tam sibi tanta iubere permittant 
Jamuli, Hosius adopts iubere from VUG, 
and so edd. But E gives licere, B liceret 

marking ¢ for erasure], M licere in ras, 
written by first hand, if I understand 
Hosius aright]. Here we are face to face 
with old variants, I think ; and C gives no 
help. Turning to Weber's collection, Schol. 
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Berol. 3 (on laetatur) says quod liceat illi 
occidere aliquem. There is no scholion on 
any part of the clause quod iam.......... 
Jamuli. We are driven to consider the 
possible origin of the variants. Now with 
the text licere it is quite conceivable that 
an early marginal comment iubere might 
arise and then creep into the text. But 
how licere should arise as a comment on 
iubere is much less easy to see. Again, 
licere looks back to 524 cum liceat quite 
naturally. ‘The boy-king notes that his 
ministers do not stand in the way of his 
doing what circumstances have placed within 
his power,—murdering Pompey. And ix 
1025-6 cui tantum fata licere in generum 
voluere tuum well illustrates the use of the 
word. There is no ground whatever for 
saying, as Burman does, that these passages 
have led to the interpolation of Jicere here. 
On the whole I think it is much safer to 
read licere, and the sneer implied in the ex- 
pression is in the true manner of Lucan. 

VIII 575 sociosque relinquere iussus. So 
Hosius with G, after Kortte. classemque 
MBEVU. These again look like old 
variants. If one of them was originally 
a gloss, it can hardly be classem. But if 
it were asked, why should Pompey not leave 
the fleet, the answer is obvious, because 
his comrades were on board the ships. 
Thus socios is a possible gloss. That classem 
is literally correct in fact is seen from 
203-9, 257-9. Pompey started from Lesbos 
with a single ship, but had been joined by 
others. Therefore I keep classem. 

VIII 749 si quid sensus post fata re- 
lictum. So V, Hosius. But BEUGm add 
est, and M has relictus. I prefer therefore 
to read relictum est here. 

VIII 860-1 nune es pro numine summo 
hoc tumulo, Fortuna, iacens. Mr Peskett 
would put a full stop at swmmo, and read 
taces for iacens. This can hardly be called 
a change, ens and es being so often confused. 
But it restores a vigorous sense to the 
passage, and I gladly accept it. 

1X 288-90 Phrygii sonus increpet aeris, 
attonitae posuere fugam studiumque laboris 
floriferi repetunt etc. Hosius takes increpet 
fiom VU, and most edd. accept it. But 
MBEGC have increpat, which to me seems 
better. For the construction see Mayor’s 
note on Juvenal iii 100 rides...... concutitur. 
For the endings et and at see on vii 641. 

IX 299 poenaque devictis sola est vicisse 
Catonem. So Hosius. Some early edd. have 
devictis, but since Grotius de victis has pre- 
vailed, rightly. For devictus [which seems 
not to oceur elsewhere in Lucan] is hardly 


appropriate here. Then Catonem MUC 
lemma [and V with m marked for erasure]. 
Catonis BE'G. Catonit EC schol. and cor- 
rectors mug, and so edd. When we cou- 
sider the common confusion of ὁ and e and 
of 6 and δ, this variation does not come to 
much. Catonis is an early slip of a scribe 
who took poena Catonis=poena a Catone 
sumpta to be what was meant. It rather 
points to Catoni than Catonem, and in E 
the s is erased. As to sense, the last word 
of the line seems emphatic, and surely the 
conduct of the Stoic hero is silently con- 
trasted with the usual ways of war. Now 
if we lay stress on Catonem, we must render 
‘that a Cato has conquered.’ Thus vicisse 
loses all extra force, which is intolerable 
with the verbal antithesis marked so plainly 
as it is. We want stress on vicisse also. 
This is clearly got by the reading Catoni. 
Render ‘and to a Cato the only revenge 
taken on the conquered is—conquest.’ 
Therefore I prefer Catoni. 

IX 301-2 sed iter mediis natura vetabat 
Syrtibus: hane audax sperat sibi cedere 
virtus. Hosius accepts hanc from BEUG, 
and so Kortte. has MVC lemma, Oud., al. 
The scholion of C mentions both, and says 
that the variants refer to natura and syrtes 
respectively. I prefer the latter, doubt- 
fully. Compare v 577 fisus cuncta sibi 
cessura pericula Caesar. 

ΙΧ 329 vincitur et nudis averritur arma- 
mentis. So Hosius with B, The others 
have avertitur, which I prefer. Compare 
iii 599 avertitque ratem, vii 462 vertitur, 
Aen. i 104. I take it to mean ‘is driven 
out of its course under bare poles.’ 

IX 424-6 non aere neque auro excoquitur, 
nullo glaebarum crimine pura, et penitus terra 
est. Hosius gets pura from Gm. B has 
dira, but d corrected to p and cura written 
above. cura E. But VU and perhaps M 
[Hosius’ note is obscure] have dives. Now 
pura is so weak as to be suspicious on that 
ground alone. dira looks as if it came 
from dives, perverted by the scribe’s eye 
catching auro at the end of the previous 
line, and cura is clearly corrupt somehow 
or other. dives makes excellent sense, ‘ rich 
though its clods are innocent’: that is, 
though it contains no gold etc. The use in 
Ovid met. i 137, and the whole context of 
that passage, illustrate the present one 
admirably, and I have little doubt Lucan 
had that familiar passage of Ovid in his 
mind. Τῇ pura had first-rate authority, we 
might perhaps suspect that dives came from 
a learned interpolator: as it is, it is much 
more likely that pura is either a correction 
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of cura made to get an adjective, or of dira 
to get a better one. 

IX 449 et terrae magis ille nocet. So 
Hosius from G. nocens MBEVU, which I 
prefer. est is easily supplied from the con- 
text. 

IX 461 quantumque libet consuryere fumo 
etc. So M, Hosius. licee BEVUG, edd. 
To me /ibet seems an unhappy blunder ; for 
to personify smoke and suggest that it takes 
pleasure in clouding things gives no good 
point to the passage. That it is grotesque 
is nothing ; Lucan is often grotesque. But 
I cannot find that he ever uses /ibet of 
inanimate things. He does use licet, ii 260 
with armis, vii 554 with bellis, and that too 
with tantum or quam multum. And so here 
with Jicet consurgere we have quantum. 
And the point is a good and clear one, for 
what is wanted is a simile to illustrate the 
height of the cloud formed by the dust- 
storm. 

IX 562 durae saltem virtutis amator etc. 
So editors with VBEGC, perhaps rightly. 
But semper is good sense, and is in MU. 
That it comes in 556 is no objection. I 
accept saltem with some doubt. 

IX 568 an sit vita nihil sed longa? an 
differat aetas? Here Hosius reads nihil? si 
longa, an ete., after Oudendorp. I can as 
yet find no satisfactory treatment of this 
passage. So I leave the MSS reading as 
above. 

ΙΧ 627 non mollia suco. So V and Oud., 
Hosius, al. suleco MBEUG, Cort. I accept 
suco, though with doubt, because Lucan is 
speaking rather of the natural sterility of 
the land than of the absence of tillage. 
Compare iv 308, viii 526. But itis possible 
that he might abruptly bring in the lack 
of tillage, and sulcus etc. are rather favourite 
words of his, cf. i 168, vii 858. Also Verg. 
georg. i 215-6, Ov. met. vi 220. 

IX 714 parvis pictus maculis. So Hosius 
in his text, from a Vatican MS [F] and 
Isidorus. ¢inctus all his regular MSS save 
M, which has punctus. For this he compares 
Auson. Mos. 110-1 atra superne puncta notant 
tergum, and suggests that it may be right. 
Curiously here tinguitur comes just above 
in 713, and in Ausonius pinwit in 110. It 
is hard to decide, but I believe the original 
reading was punctus, as Hosius suggests. 

IX 776-80. This well-known passage can 
hardly be discussed at length here. I will 
only say that in 776 Hosius does not make 
matters better by deserting the MSS mors 
for Kortte’s moz. With Burman I would 
put no stops at vitalibus and omne in 778, 
but make aperit pestis natura a parenthesis 


in 779. This is the best makeshift, and I 
have seen no emendation that is not a change 
for the worse. 

TX 798 accenso non sic exundat aeno ete. 
exultat, suggested by exulta in B, has long 
been desired here. See Aen. vii 464, Ovid 
met. vii 263. It has now turned up in E, 
and I think we may fairly accept it, as 
A. Genthe suggests. 

IX 821 Sattae is not satisfactory. But I 
have no suggestion to offer, 

IX 847 norant Hosius and edd., with 
MVUG. Now that E supports the norunt 
of B, I venture to adopt this small change, 
for the better, I think, considering the 
context. 

1X 880-1 sic dura suo patientia questu 
exonerat. Hosius accepts suo questu from 
M, taking dura=hardships, as 403 gaudet 
patientia duris. exonerat thus =‘ lightens,’ 
‘relieves.’ But of his references [praef. 
p. xv] only Petron. ὃ 132 dolorem meum 
naturali convicio exoneravi is much to the 
point. I hesitate to accept this alluring 
change (1) because the rhythm seems to me 
to suggest that dura goes with patientia, 
like dura virtus in 445, 562, and durus miles 
734 of these very men, (2) because the 
ordinary use of exonerare =‘ discharge’ [see 
Nipperdey on Tac. ann. iii 54] favours suos 
questus, the reading of BEVUGm and edd. 
One cannot but doubt, however, for Lucan 
uses the word here only: his regular word 
is egerere. 

IX 917 et tamarix non laeta comas. 
Hosius may be right in rejecting the MSS 
reading comis, M having the ὁ written in 
erasure. He has restored this accusative 
with good reason in several passages. But 
the ablative certainly does occur several 
times, and it is hardly safe to disturb it 
here. 

X 111-2 ipse locus templi, quod vix cor- 
ruptior aetas extruat, instar erat. Hosius 
here accepts an old reading adopted by most 
edd. from some MSS. But his own MSS 
have extruit [exstruet V], and Kortte pre- 
ferred this. Rightly, I think, for this is 
one of Lucan’s sneers at the vulgar splen- 
dours of his own age. 

X 141 candida Stdonio perlucens pectora 
Jilo. Hosius reads perlucens with M and the 
‘ Adnotationes,’ connecting it with cultu 
laborat in 140. But a full stop at laborat 
makes the passage run better, and BEVUGm 
have perlucent, which 1 prefer. 


I have now gone through the passages 
in which the text of Dr Hosius seems to 
me not wholly satisfactory. For his services 
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I am most thankful, and Τὸ am fully im- 
pressed with the merits of M, his leading 
MS. But [ believe that the parent MS of 
BE was not far inferior to M, and we must, 
as he himself says, proceed eclectically. 


SOPHOCLES, 7RACHINIAE 26—-48. 


Derantra prologizes with the tale of her 
sorrows. This falls into two parts: the 
sorrows of her wooing and the sorrows of 
her wedded life. The former part closes 
with the fight of Achelous and Heracles. 
Of this Deianira cannot tell the details : 
only a disinterested spectator could do that. 
As for her, she sat stricken with fear lest 
her beauty find her pain at last. (This 
paraphrase of vv. 21-25 brings out the 
thought that underlies drapBijs τῆς θέας in 


ν. 23 and shows that v. 25, which has been 


condemned by Dobree, Hartung and Nauck, 
has its force in the context.) So she sat in 
mortal terror; ‘but at last Zeus as umpire 
(ἀγώνιος) ended the contest (for we uncon- 
sciously think of τέλος as adverb as well as 
object of ἔθηκε) well—if indeed it was well ; 
for though as bride to Heracles adjudged 
with him I took my stand, ever since have 
I been nursing a continuous succession of 
fears.’ We must pause here a moment to 
defend the interpretation just offered. 

The words τέλος δ᾽ ἔθηκε Ζεὺς ἀγώνιος 
καλῶς, | εἰ δὴ καλῶς (ν. 26 sg.) are plain 
enough. Of them we need only say that 
τέλος with its aorist ἔθηκε marks sharply 
the conclusion of the action expressed by 
ἥμην (v. 24), brings to an end the terrified 
sitting of Deianira. The importance of this 
observation will be apparent presently. In 
the following sentence γάρ obviously intro- 
duces a reason for the added εἰ δὴ καλῶς, 
The participle ξυστᾶσ᾽ (v. 28) is naturally 
concessive. Thus much is clear; but the 
construction of λέχος, the meaning of κριτόν, 
and the meaning and possible incorrectness 
of ξυστᾶσ᾽ have given the commentators 
trouble. As we are dealing with a series 
of actions and events our examination of 
these words will, I conceive, proceed best 
in reverse order. We begin then with 
ξυστᾶσα. 

If we consider this word in connexion 
with the context, exclusive of λέχος κριτόν, 
and take it in its literal sense, it will mean 
that, when Zeus gave the victory to 
Heracles, Deianira, who had been sitting 
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That all my differences of view will commend 
themselves to critics of Lucan I cannot hope. 
But I hope I am not wrong in all. 


W. E. 


A STUDY IN INTERPRETATION. 


an anxious spectator of the conflict, took 
her stand at Heracles’ side. If we take 
the word thus literally, it looks back to 
ἥμην in v. 24 and forms a parallel to τέλος 
ἔθηκε in v. 26, thus continuing the aorist 
in participial form. We can bring out its 
force more clearly if we paraphrase thus : 
τέλος δὲ θέντος Διὸς dywviov Ἡρακλεῖ ξυνέστην. 
If this be the meaning of ξυστᾶσα, we 
shall see in it what Professor Gildersleeve 
might call a plastic touch. The whole fight 
is a rude one like a struggle of beasts 
(Achelous is a bull when ἐναργής and bull- 
headed at the best) for the possession of 
the female, who follows the victorious male. 
A support of this view may be seen at the 
conclusion of that chorus in which the fight 
is described (vv. 497- 530). There we read 
(vv. 523 899.) : a δ᾽ εὐῶπις ἁβρὰ | τηλαυγεῖ 
παρ᾽ ὄχθωι | ἧσ το, τὸν ὃν προσμένουσ᾽ ἀκοί- 
ταν. | (Probably corrupt verse.) | τὸ δ᾽ dp- 
φινείκητον ὄμμα νύμφας | ἐλεινὸν ἀμμένει" | 
κἀπὸ ματρὸς dap BeBaxev, | ὥστε (So A: 
L reads ὥσπερ) πόρτις ἐρήμα. 

If now this interpretation οὗ ξυστᾶσα be 
a fair one, λέχος is to be taken as nominative, 
not as accusative. (It has indeed been 

accepted as nominative by G. C. W. Schneider 
(1824), Linwood, Wakefield, Blaydes, Paley, 
Schneidewin-Nauck, Jebb. Hermann, how- 
ever, understood it as accusative, and so too 
Wunder and Campbell. ) 

As for κριτόν we should naturally say 
that, inasmuch as we have the contest 
decided by Ζεὺς ἀγώνιος and as the clause in 
which κριτόν stands describes the result of 
that decision, κριτόν should be taken in the 
simple sense of ‘adjudged,’ ‘ decreed,’—not 
‘chosen,’ as the scholiast’s ἔκκριτον would 
imply. Professor Campbell, although he 
takes λέχος in the sense of ‘marriage,’ 
translates κριτόν as ‘adjudged to him’ 
(Heracles) and acutely annotates Ἡρακλεῖ 
thus : “Ἡρακλεῖ is primarily (a) dative after 
κριτόν, and secondarily (Ὁ) dative after 
évoraca. We return now to the nar- 
ration. 


‘L have been nursing,’ says Deianira, 
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‘a continuous succession of fears (ἀεί rw’ 
ἐκ φόβου φόβον τρέφω), anxious for him 
for night brings [him] in and night thrusts 
him] away with a fresh 0011}. The κείνου 
in κείνου προκηραίνουσα is emphatically 
placed and suggests a contrast. The fol- 
lowing clause, νὺξ yap εἰσάγει | καὶ νὺξ 
ἀπωθεῖ διαδεδεγμένη πόνον (vv. 29-30), can, it 
should seem, in view of the context, hardly 
be taken in any other way than as I have 
rendered it. For not only is κείνου the 
emphatic word in what immediately pre- 
cedes, but the διαδεδεγμένη πόνον suggests at 
once a parallel with ἐκ φόβου φόβον, as who 
should say ἐκ πόνου πόνον παρέχουσα. For 
this interpretation we have such support as 
is afforded by the scholiast’s ἀντὶ νυκτὸς 
ἔρχεται καὶ νυκτὸς ἐξορμᾶται ὡς [μὴ] διαδοχήν 
μοι τῶν πόνων γενέσθαι (the μή between ὡς 
and διαδοχήν spoils the sense and appears 
' to be a dittography of po after διαδοχήν). 
(So too in v. 825 we find ἀναδοχὰν πόνων 
of Heracles’ labours, though this has been 
questioned and emended to ἀναπνοὰν πόνων. 
Cf. also vv. 34-35.) It seems most natural 
to accept the repeated νύξ as referring to 
one and the same night, to suppose that 
Heracles comes home late and goes off on 
fresh quest before the dawn. In accepting 
this (to me, at least) most natural inter- 
pretation I follow Professor Campbell, who 
offers strong objections to the other ren- 
derings, of which the one makes πόνον the 
object of both the verbs and the participle, 
interpreting it as the anxiety of Deianira 
(= φόβον), while the other makes an under- 
stood pronoun referring to Heracles the 
object of the verbs and takes πόνον, again 
of Deianira’s anxiety, as object of the 
participle. But, however we understand 
the clause vigé—zovov, we find the greatest 
stumbling-block of this entire passage in 
vv. 31-37, 

The first words of this passage are now 
always read (according to L, A and other 
MSS.) κἀφύσαμεν δὴ παῖδας, but they were 
long read (according to B) κἄφυσα μὲν δὴ 
παῖδας. As there is nothing for the μέν to 
refer to, the choice between the two readings 
is easy ; but it has not been observed that 
the δή is perhaps as bad. ‘So’ (Campbell), 
‘nun’ (Schneidewin-Nauck), ‘then’ (Jebb) 
do not somehow appeal to one. It seems 
quite obvious that the phrase looks back to 
κείνου προκηραίνουσα and that we have 
here in παῖδας the correlative to the emphatic 
κείνου. If such be the case, the sense should 
be: ‘And I have borne children too.’ That 
would be expressed κἀφύσαμεν δὲ παῖδας. 
Here we come upon the explanation of 
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the variation of reading in the MSS 
KADY CAMENAETTAIAAC was wrongly 
divided κἄφυσα μὲν δὲ παῖδας, then emended 
to κἄφυσα μὲν δὴ παῖδας, then still further 
emended to κἀφύσαμεν δὴ παῖδας. 

The remainder of ν. 31, obs κεῖνός ποτε, 
we will leave for the moment, without 
determining the meaning of zore, in order 
to examine the comparison that follows. 
This comparison runs thus : 

γήιτης ὅπως ἄρουραν ἔκτοπον λαβὼν 

σπείρων μόνον προσεῖδε κἀξαμῶν ἅπαξ 

τοιοῦτος αἰὼν εἰς δόμους τε κἀκ δόμων 

αἰεὶ τὸν ἄνδρ᾽ ἔπεμπε λατρεύοντά τωι. 


If these four verses be taken by themselves 
and the modern punctuation disregarded, 
the meaning is perfectly clear. It is this: 
‘As a husbandman that has taken a field 
at a distance sees it but once at seed-time 
and (once again) at harvest (each year), that 
was the sort of life that continually 
(brought) my husband home and sent (him) 
from home in the service of somebody or 
other,’ The comparison is delicately made. 
Heracles is the γήιτης, Deianira is the 
ἄρουραι As the γήιτης visits his field 
σπείρων, SO Heracles visits Deianira; as 
the γήιτης does not visit his field again till 
the time of reaping, so Heracles on his 
return finds a child born of Deianira. The 
aorist προσεῖδε can only be gnomic. Did it 
refer directly to Heracles, we should have 
an imperfect. We thus see that οὕς and 
κεῖνος have no construction. The thread of 
the thought broken by the ὅπως clause is 
resumed, not by οὕτως κεῖνος, but by the 
more general τοιοῦτος αἰών. But what is the 
meaning of zore? 

Alone of the commentators Tournier has 
seen that ποτε is the correlative of viv in 
v. 36 (viv δ᾽ ἡνίκ᾽ ἄθλων τῶνδ᾽ ὑπερτελὴς ἔφυ). 
‘Ilore,’ says he, ‘parait s’opposer ἃ νῦν δέ 
du vers 36, Mais l’ensemble de la phrase 
n'est guére satisfaisant.’ But the unsatis- 
factory character of the context is due to 
the fact that Tournier, like the other com- 
mentators, construes ods κεῖνός ποτε σπείρων 
μόνον προσεῖδε κἀξαμῶν ἅπαξ, making γήιτης 
ὅπως ἄρουραν ἔκτοπον λαβών parenthetic. 
But with the comparison rightly understood 
and punctuated the context is quite satis- 
factory. ‘ Whom he once (or, formerly), as 
a husbandman, &c., but now &e.’ For the 
correlation of ποτε and viv δέ we need only 
compare Phil. 96 sqq. ἐσθλοῦ πατρὸς παῖ, 
καὐτὸς ὧν νέος ποτὲ [ γλῶσσαν μὲν ἀργὸν, 
χεῖρα δ᾽ εἶχον ἐργάτιν: | νῦν δ᾽ εἰς ἔλεγχον 
ἐξιὼν ὁρῶ βροτοῖς | τὴν γλῶσσαν, οὐχὶ τἄργα, 
πάνθ᾽ ἡγουμένην. 
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Tf all this is so, Deianira has told us in 
effect that Heracles formerly (more) came 
home about once every ten months, and we 
expect her to say that now (viv) he has 
been away considerably over that time. 
And that is precisely what she does say, 
but in her own woman’s way—circum- 
stantially, reverting to her fears and 
anxieties first. Thus (vv. 36-42): 


viv δ᾽, ἡνίκ᾽ ἄθλων τῶνδ᾽ ὑπερτελὴς ἔφυ, 
ἐνταῦθα δὴ (-- νῦν δὴ) μάλιστα ταρβήσασ᾽ ἔχω" 
ἐξ οὗ γὰρ ἔκτα κεῖνος ᾿Ιφίτου βίαν, 

ἡμεῖς μὲν ἐν Τραχῖνι τῆιδ᾽ ἀνάστατοι 

ξένωι παρ᾽ ἀνδῥὶ ναίομεν, κεῖνος δ᾽ ὅπου 
βέβηκεν οὐδεὶς οἶδε’ πλὴν ἐμοὶ πικρὰς 

ὠδῖνας (= φόβους) αὐτοῦ προσβαλὼν ἀποίχεται. 


Then follows what we have so long ex- 
pected (vv. 43-45) : 


σχεδὸν δ᾽ ἐπίσταμαί τι πῆμ᾽ ἔχοντά vw" 

χρόνον γὰρ οὐχὶ βαιὸν, ἀλλ᾽ ἤδη δέκα 

μῆνας πρὸς ἄλλοις πέντ᾽ ἀκήρυκτος 
μένει. 


Heracles has thus been away, to be quite 
prosaic, half as long again as usual. 

But Deianira has not quite finished her 
speech, She has said (ν, 43): ‘And I am 
pretty certain that he is suffering some 
misfortune,’ after which she gives in the 
yap clause (v. 44 sg.) the reason for her 
belief that it is ‘some misfortune’; then 
she adds (vv. 46-48): ‘And it is some 
terrible misfortune : that was the import of 
the tablet that he left with me when he 
was taking leave. I often pray to the gods 
that I may -prove to have received it 
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without harm’ (xaorw τι δεινὸν πῆμα᾽ 
τοιαύτην ἐμοὶ | δέλτον λιπὼν ἔστειχε, THY ἐγὼ 
θαμὰ | θεοῖς ἀρῶμαι πημονῆς ἄτερ λαβεῖν). 
But she has ποῦ ‘ received it without harm,’ 
and thereby hangs a tale—the drama of the 
Trachinians, the prologue to which would 
seem incomplete without these concluding 
words of Deianira. 

I append verses 26-37 as I would read 
them. I may add that, although the com- 
mentators have mismanaged the ὅπως clause, 
Dr. Plumptre in his translation has done 
much better; for he renders thus (the 
italics &c. are mine) : 


‘Yea! (- δή) sons were born to us, 

And like a husbandman who tills the soil 

Of distant field, and sees the crop (!) but 
once, 

Sowing and reaping, so is he to them ; 

Such course of life still sends him home 
to me, 

And far from home, in servile labour bound 

To one we know.’ 


τέλος δ' ἔθηκε Ζεὺς ἀγώνιος καλῶς -- 
εἰ δὴ καλῶς" λέχος γὰρ Ἡρακλεῖ κριτὸν 
a > 
ξυστᾶσ᾽ ἀεί tw’ ἐκ φόβου φόβον τρέφω 
κείνου προκηραίνουσα --νὺξ γὰρ εἰσάγει 
καὶ νὺξ ἀπωθεῖ διαδεδεγμένη πόνον ---, 
> , Ν a af 
κἀφύσαμεν δὲ παῖδας, οὗς κεῖνός ποτε--- 
γήιτης ὅπως ἄρουραν ἔκτοπον λαβὼν 
σπείρων μόνον προσεῖδε κἀξαμῶν ἅπαξ, 
τοιοῦτος αἰὼν ἐς δόμους τε κἀκ δόμων 
αἰεὶ τὸν ἄνδρ᾽ ἔπεμπε λατρεύοντά τωι" 
νῦν δ᾽ ἡνίκ᾽ ἄθλων τῶνδ᾽ ὑπερτελὴς ἔφυ, 
ἐνταῦθα δὴ μάλιστα ταρβήσασ᾽ ἔχω. 


Mortimer Lamson Ear e. 


CRITICAL NOTES ON CLEM, AL. STROM. V. 


$1, p. 643. αὖθίς re ἵνα τὸν πατέρα προ- 
γνῶμεν, πιστεῦσαι δεῖ τῷ υἱῷ, ὅτι ὁ τοῦ θεοῦ 
υἱὸς διδάσκει: ἐκ πίστεως γὰρ εἰς γνῶσιν διὰ 
υἱοῦ πατὴρ, γνῶσις δὲ υἱοῦ καὶ πατρὸς ἡ κατὰ 
τὸν κανόνα [τὸν γνωστικὸν] τὸν τῷ ὄντι γνωσ- 
τικὸν ἐπιβολὴ καὶ διάληψίς ἐστιν ἀληθείας. 
Put a comma after γνῶσιν, and a colon after 
πατήρ. Omit the words in brackets, which 
were probably written by mistake and 
corrected by the words which follow. 
Compare vi. p. 761 διαφόροις παιδευομένων 
διαθήκαις τοῦ [ἑνὸς κυρίου] ὄντως ἑνὸς κυρίου 
ῥήματι, where I think the words which I 
have bracketed were written in error, and 
corrected by those which follow. 


Ib. p. 644. ἡμεῖς dpa ἐσμὲν οἱ ἐν τῷ ἀπισ- 
τουμένῳ πιστοὶ καὶ οἱ ἐν τῷ ἀγνώστῳ γνωστικοί, 
τουτέστιν ἐν τῷ πᾶσιν ἀγνοουμένῳ καὶ ἀπιστου- 
μένῳ, ὀλίγοις δὲ πιστευομένῳ τε καὶ γινωσκο- 
μένῳ [γνωστικοί]" γνωστικοὶ δὲ οὐ λόγῳ «.7.A. 
Omit the second γνωστικοί, which is merely 
a case of dittography, and which, if genuine, 
would have been accompanied by πιστοί. 

§ 2, p. 644. ἀλλά τι καὶ Ὅμηρος...γράφει. 
Neither the indefinite nor the interrogative 
is admissible: read ἀλλά τοι. [I.B. suggests 
ἀλλ᾽ 

Jb. In explaining ἐκ πίστεως εἰς πίστιν CU. 
says that ἡ κοινὴ πίστις is the general 
foundation of salvation, ἡ δὲ ἐξαιρέτως 
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ἐποικοδομουμένη συντελειοῦται τῷ πιστῷ καὶ 
συναπαρτίζεται αὖ τῇ ἐκ μαθήσεως περιγινο- 
μένῃ. For ἐξαιρέτως read ἐξαίρετος, which 
we find again at the beginning of p. 645 
τὴν νόησιν τὴν ἐξαίρετον πίστιν. 

§ 4, p. 645. ἐὰν γάρ τις λέγῃ Μαρκίωνι 
ἑπόμενος τὸν δημιουργὸν σώζειν τὸν εἰς αὐτὸν 
πιστεύσαντα, καὶ πρὸ τῆς τοῦ Κυρίου παρουσίας 
ἐκλογῆς καὶ δὴ καὶ σωζομένης] τὴν ἰδίαν 
αὐτοῦ σωτηρίαν, παρευδοκιμηθήσεται αὐτῷ ἡ 
τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ δύναμις ὀψὲ καὶ μετὰ τὸν ὑπ᾽ 
αὐτῶν εὐφημούμενον δημιουργὸν ἐπιβαλ- 
λομένη σώζειν καὶ αὐτή The words in 
brackets have slipped in from the previous 
sentence, where they are introduced by 
εὑρισκομένης. The reading εὐφημούμενον is 
inconsistent with Marcion’s view of the 
Demiurge. Read δυσφημούμενον and trans- 
late ‘The power of the Good God will be 
thrown into the shade (on Marcion’s theory), 
seeing that it is not till late in the day and 
following the example of the Demiurge 
(whom the Marcionites depreciate) that it 
also takes in hand the work of salvation.’ 

10. ἀλλὰ κἂν οὕτως ἔχων σώζῃ κατ᾽ αὐτοὺς 
ὁ ἀγαθὸς οὔτε τοὺς ἰδίους οὔτε μετὰ τῆς γνώμης 
τοῦ πεποιηκότος τὴν κτίσιν, ἐπιχειρεῖ τὴν σωτη- 
ρίαν, βίᾳ δὲ ἢ δόλῳ: Put a comma after 
ἀγαθός, omitting it after κτίσιν, and insert 
σώζει after ἰδίου. A little below, for 
λείπεται ἀπὸ THs τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ θεοῦ μονῆς, 
perhaps we should read ἀπολείπεται. 

§ 6, p. 646. ris οὖν ἔτι ἄθεος ἀπιστεῖν θεῷ ; 
Insert ὡς after ἄθεος. 

Ib. φανερᾶς οὔσης τῆς θείας προνοίας ἔκ τε 
τῆς ὄψεως τῶν ὁρωμένων πάντων τεχνικῶν 
καὶ σοφῶν ποιημάτων. Insert τῶν after 
πάντων. 

§ 7, p. 647. ὁ ἀπόστολος ἐπὶ τῆς γνώσεως 
τοῦ θεοῦ γράφει. For ἐπὶ read περί. 

Lb. ἐπεὶ γὰρ ἠσθένει πρὸς κατάληψιν τῶν 
ὄντων an ψυχὴ, θείου διδασκάλου ἐδεήθημεν" 
καταπέμπεται ὃ σωτὴρ τῆς ἀγαθοῦ κτήσεως 
διδάσκαλός τε καὶ χορηγὸς, τὸ ἀπόρρητον τῆς 
μεγάλης προνοίας ἅγιον γνώρισμα. Either 
insert δὲ after θείου, or οὖν after καταπέμ- 
πεται, and change ἅγιον into εἰσάγων : the 
εἰσ- would easily be lost after the preceding 
-as. 

§ 9, p. 649. οἶδεν...τὴν διὰ πυρὸς κάθαρσιν 
εὐνὴν ὕστερον ἐκπύρωσιν ἐκάλεσαν οἱ Στωικοὶ, 
καθ᾽ ὃν καὶ τὸν ἰδίως ποιὸν ἀναστήσεσθαι 
δογματίζουσι, τοῦτ᾽ ἐκεῖνο τὴν ἀνάστασιν περιέ- 
ποντες. Should we not read μεθ᾽ ἣν for καθ᾽ 
ὅν. Compare Alex. Anal. pr. 58 (quoted by 
Zeller, vol. iv. Ρ 166 5) μετὰ τὴν ἐκπύρωσιν 
πάλιν πάντα ταὐτὰ ἐν τῷ κόσμῳ γίνεσθαι.. «ὡς 
καὶ τὸν ἰδίως ποιὸν πάλιν τὸν αὐτὸν τῷ πρόσθεν 

‘In vi. p. 765 the MS. 
κόσμου for ἐκ κατ aBoAjs κ. 


gives ἐκ μεταβολῆς 
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εἶναι. The words of Origen (c. Cels. p. 245) 
quoted in Potter’s ἢ. κἂν μὴ ὀνομάζωσιν τὸ 
τῆς ἀναστάσεως ὄνομα, τὸ πρᾶγμά γε δηλοῦσιν, 
as well as the final clause in the text, 
raise suspicion as to ἀναστήσεσθαι : perhaps 
we should read ἀποκαταστήσεσθαι. U. B. 
would keep the text, referring καθ᾽ ὃν to 
Heraclitus, the subject of οἶδεν.] 

§ 9, p. 650. per’ ὀλίγα ἐπιφέρει... ἐστι... 
τῶν ἐπὶ γῆς πυρὶ πολλῷ φθορά. ἔπειτα περὶ 
τοῦ κατακλυσμοῦ ἐποίσει κιτιλ. Here, as 
in p. 545 and vi. 760 (Πέτρος) ἐποίσει πάλιν 
ὧδέ πως, the future is used where we should 
have expected the present. In my note on 
p. 545 I suggested that ἐποίσει might have 
arisen from ἐπιφέρει if Φ were confounded 
with O, but it seems hardly likely that 
such an accident should recur; and I have 
found another example in Dion. Hal. De 
Comp. Verb. p. 218 Reiske, where it is said 
of Homer ἐπιθεὶς yap ‘repioxéertw ἐνὶ χώρῳ, 
πάλιν ἐποίσει (MS. ἐποίει) ‘ καλή τε μεγάλη Te.’ 
In all these cases (except Clem. p. 545) the 
future introduces a second quotation, and 
might be interpreted to mean ‘ we shall find 
him saying.’ But I should be glad to be 
informed of other instances. 

δ 10, p. 650. of ἄγγελοι... κατολισθήσαντες 
εἰς ἡδονὰς ἐξεῖπον τὰ ἀπόρρητα ταῖς γυναιξὶν 
ὅσα τε εἰς γνῶσιν αὐτῶν ἀφῖκτο. For τε 
read γε. 

10. τῆς προφητείας δὲ ἤδη εἰς τοὺς τῶν 
Ἑλλήνων διαδοθείσης ἡ δογματικὴ πραγματεία 
τοῖς φιλοσόφοις γέγονεν. Insert ποιητὰς after 
Ἑλλήνων, comparing § 24, p. 658 ἀλλὰ καὶ 
οἱ παρὰ τούτων τῶν προφητῶν τὴν θεολογίαν 
δεδιδαγμένοι ποιηταὶ δι᾿ ὑπονοίας πολλὰ φιλο- 

dot. 

§ 19, p. 656. πνευματικοῖς τε yap mvev- 
ματικὰ συγκρίνομεν. Put a full stop after 
συγκρίνομεν, where Dindorf has only a 
comma. 

§ 20, p. 657. ἀργυρωθεῖσαι πρόσωπα. See 
a note by Paton in Class. Rev. ii. p. 180. 

§ 23, p. 658. τὸ “ γνῶθι σεαυτὸν ᾿ πολλὰ 
ἐνδείκνυται ; καὶ ὅτι θνητὸς εἶ καὶ...ὅτι οὐδενὸς 
λόγου ὑπάρχεις, ἔνδοξον λέγων ἢ πλούσιον, 
ἢ τοὐναντίον ὅτι πλούσιος ὧν καὶ ἔνδοξος οὐ 
παρὰ μόνῳ σεμνύνῃ πλεονεκτήματι. For 
λέγων read λέγω, for παρὰ μόνῳ read παρα- 
μόνῳ, comparing Paed. iii. p. 290. 

§ 26, p. 660. οὐχὶ σαρκικοί ἐστε καὶ κατὰ 
ἄνθρωπον περιπατεῖτε; τὰ αἱρετὰ τοῖς dpap- 
τωλοῖς τῶν ἀνθρώπων. Place the interro- 
gative after ἀνθρώπων and insert κατὰ before 
τὰ αἱρετά. 

§ 27, p. 660. πρόγλωσσον ἄνθρωπον...μ ὴ 
δέχεσθαι. Here Potter reads μηδὲ, which he 
translates in his note ‘ne domo quidem exct- 
pere. Compare 1 Cor. v. 11 τῷ τοιούτῳ 
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μηδὲ συνεσθίειν. Dindorf has no remark on 
the reading. 

§ 30, p. 663. καινὴ γὰρ ἡ κτίσις ἡ ἐν 


Χριστῷ, ἀφιλόνεικος καὶ ἀπλεονέκτητος, καὶ 
ἰσότης δικαία. The omission of the article 
before κτίσις would be closer to the original 
and would facilitate the construction of 
ἰσότης δικαία. 

δ 931, Ρ. 664. οἱ δ᾽ οὔπω Σιμόεντος ᾿Αχαιίδας 
ἄρσαμεν ἵππους. Read ὡς for oi. 

§ 32, p. 664. αὐτίκα ὁμολογεῖ τὴν ἐπίκρυψιν 
ἡ περὶ τὸν νεὼν... ἀναφορὰ... τε κατὰ τὸν 
ποδήρη διασκευή...τὴν ἀπ᾽ οὐρανοῦ μέχρι γῆς 
αἰνισσομένη συνθήκην. Puta full stop after 
συνθήκην instead of Dindorf’s comma. 

§ 33, p. 665. μέσος δὲ καὶ ὁ τόπος ἐκεῖνος 
τοῦ τε ἐντὸς τοῦ καταπετάσματος.. καὶ τῆς 
ἔξωθεν περικειμένης αὐλαίας, τῆς πᾶσιν ἀνει- 
μένης Ἑβραίοις, τὸ μεσαίτατον οὐρανοῦ φασὶ 
καὶ γῆς" ἄλλοι δὲ κόσμου τοῦ νοητοῦ καὶ τοῦ 
αἰσθητοῦ λέγουσιν εἶναι σύμβολον. After 
Ἑβραίοις insert ὅνπερ οἱ μέν. 

§ 34, p. 666. (The veil of the Holy of 
Holies is supported by four pillars) ἁγίας 
μήνυμα τετράδος διαθηκῶν παλαιῶν. ἀτὰρ καὶ 
τὸ τετράγραμμον ὄνομα τὸ μυσ- 
τικὸν, ὃ περιέκειντο οἷς μόνοις τὸ ἄδυτον 
βασιμὸν ἦν. Change the full stop after 
παλαιῶν into a comma and read τοῦ τετρα- 
γράμμου ὀνόματος τοῦ μυστικοῦ. 

10. εἰς δὲ τὸν νοητὸν κόσμον μόνος ὃ κύριος 
γενόμενος εἴσεισι διὰ τῶν παθῶν. Insert 

ἀρχιερεὺς after κύριος, comparing Heb. ix. 
11, 12 παραγενόμενος ἀρχιερεὺς... «διὰ τοῦ ἰδίου 
αἵματος εἰσῆλθεν εἰς τὰ ἅγια. 

ὃ 35, Ρ. 667. φασὶ δ᾽ εἶναι ἑπτὰ ὀφθαλμοὺς 
κυρίου τὰ ἑπτὰ πνεύματα ἐπαναπανόμενα τῇ 

ῥάβδῳ. Insert τὰ after πνεύματα. 

Ib. εἶεν δ᾽ ἂν μοναί τινες, εἰς ἕν σῶμα καὶ 
σύνοδον μίαν συμπνεουσῶν ἐκκλησιῶν. This 
does not seem to suit its present context, 
following a description of the table of the 
shew-bread and preceding that of the ark. 
It would come more naturally a little above 
after the seven-branched candlestick or the 
seven spirits resting on the rod of Jesse. 
Just below it is said of the Cherubim 
ἐξαπτέρυγον ἑκάτερον αὐτῶν... ἀλλὰ δώδεκα 
πτέρυγας ἄμφω ἔχει. Should ποὺ we 
read ἀμφοῖν, or else ἔχετον 1 

ὃ 38, Ρ. 668. τὸ μὲν περιστήθιον ἔκ τε 
ἐπωμίδος, ἥ ἐστιν ἔργου σύμβολον, ἔ ἔκ τε τοῦ 
λογίου (σὸν λόγον δὲ τοῦτο αἰνίσσεται) ᾧ ᾧ συνέσ- 
τηκεν καὶ ἔστιν οὐρανοῦ εἰκὼν τοῦ λόγῳ γινο- 
μένου... κατὰ τὰ αὐτὰ καὶ ὡσαύτως κινούμενα. 
Omit ᾧ and read κινουμένου . 

§ 39, Ρ. 669. ἐμφαίνων τὸν Λευΐτην καὶ 
γνωστικὸν.. αὐτὸν διακρίναντα τὰ νοητὰ τῶν 
αἰσθητῶν...τῶν τῇδε ἀπολούεσθαι οὐκέτι ὕδατι, 
ὡς πρότερον ἐκαθαίρετο, εἰς Λευϊτικὴν ἐντασ- 
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σόμενος φυλήν, (ὃ 40) ἀλλ᾽ ἤδη τῷ γνωστικῷ 
λόγῳ, καθαρὸς μὲν τὴν κ lav πᾶσαν, Karop- 
θώσας ὃ δ᾽ εὖ μάλα καὶ τὴν πολιτείαν ἐπ᾽ 
ἄκρων [παρὰ τοῦ ἱερέως] ἐπὶ μεῖζον αὐξήσας, 
ἀτεχνῶς ἡγνισμένος.. :ἐπενδυσάμενος τὸ ᾿γάνωμα 
τῆς δόξης, τοῦ πνευματικοῦ ἐκείνου καὶ τελείου 
ἀνδρὸς τὴν ἀπόρρητον κληρονομίαν ἀπολαβών. 
The punctuation is here my own. Transfer 
the words in brackets and place them after 
δόξης. Perhaps we should read ἐπ᾽ ἄκρον 
and place it before ἀτεχνῶς. The dislocation 
may have been aided by the eye glancing 
from ἐπί to ἐπ΄. The construction in the 
latter part of the sentence (καθαρός «c.) 
has been attracted from the accusative to 
the nominative in consequence of the paren- 
thetic clause. 

§ 45, p. 673. After mentioning the 
sacred wheel of the Egyptians and the 
lustral boughs of suppliants (τὸ τῶν θαλλῶν) 
as examples of religious symbols, C. quotes 
the Orphic lines θαλλῶν 8 ὅσσα βροτοῖσιν 
ἐπὶ χθονὸς ἔργα μέμηλεν οὐδὲν ἔχει μίαν 
αἶσαν ἐπὶ φρεσὶν, ἀλλὰ κυκλεῖται πάντα 
πέριξ, στῆναι δὲ καθ᾽ ἕν μέρος οὐ θέμις ἐστίν... 
οἱ θαλλοὶ ἤτοι τῆς πρώτης τροφῆς σύμβολον 
ὑπάρχουσιν ἢ...1ὺ is evident that the lines 
refer to the wheel, not to the θαλλοὶ, which 
are interpreted afterwards. Read πάντων 
for θαλλῶν, exchange, as Lobeck suggests, 
ἐπὶ χθονὸς and ἐπὶ φρεσὶν, and insert δ᾽ after 
θαλλοί. 

Jb. Boughs are given to suppliants ἵνα 
ἐπίστωνται OTL, ὡς οὗτοι αὖ καίονται, οὕτως καὶ 
τοὺς εἰς τοῦτον τὸν βίον ταχέως ἐκλιπεῖν καὶ 
πυρὸς ἔργον γενήσεσθαι. Insert ἥκοντας 
after βίον with Lobeck, and δεῖ after ἐκλι- 
πεῖν, and change γενήσεσθαι into γενέσθαι. 

§ 48, Ρ. 674. (Quotation from Empedocles) 
εἰ δ᾽ ἄγε τοὶ “λέξω πρῶθ᾽ ἥλιον ἀρχὴν, ἐ ἕ 
ὧν δὴ ἐγένοντο τὰ νῦν ἐσορώμενα πάντα. Read 
εἰ δ᾽ dye νῦν τοὶ ἐγὼ and ἡλίου with Mullach, 
also κἀξ for ἐξ. 

§ 51, p. 676. οὔκουν ἀπεικὸς καὶ τὴν 
βάρβαρον φιλοσοφών...διὰ συμβόλων προφη- 
τεύειν ἔνεστι. For ἀπεικὸς, which Potter 
omits, read ἀπεικότως. 

§ 53, p. 678. Allegorizing the story of 
Joseph, (ἡ. says εἴη δ᾽ ἂν ἐπιθυμία ποικίλον 
ἔνδυμα εἰς ἀχανὲς ἀπέχουσα ᾿βάραθρον. 
Insert ποικίλη τὸ before ποικιλον, and for 
ἀπέχουσα read ἀπάγουσα ‘carrying om to an 
abyss.’ 

§ 57, p. 680. συνεκδοχὰς τοίνυν aheikione 
ἐξὸν εἶναι λαμβάνειν. For εἶναι read ἐστὶ, 
as in vi. 28, p. 752, or else omit it altogether. 

§ 59, p. 681. ἡ Πυθαγόρου συνουσία... 
ἀκουσματικοὺς τοὺς πολλοὺς καί twas μαθη- 
ματικοὺς ἑτέρους καλοῦσα, τοὺς γνησίως ἀνθαπ- 
τομένους τῆς φιλοσοφίας, ἀλλὰ τὸ μὲν φάσθαι, 
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τὸ δὲ <kai> κεκρυμμένον εἶναι πρὸς τοὺς 
πολλοὺς Ἠνίσσετο. After φιλοσοφίας some 
such phrase as οὐχὶ πᾶσαν πᾶσι τὴν ἀλήθειαν 
συνεχώρησεν seems to have been lost. 

ὃ 64, p. 684. ἀποκαλύψαντος μόνον τοῦ 
διδασκάλου τὸ πῶμα τῆς κιβωτοῦ. For μόνον 


read μόνου, the Word alone reveals the 
mercy-seat, 

§ 64, p. 685. ‘ofda ὅτι epydpevos’ φησὶ 
“πρὸς ὑμᾶς...ἐν πληρώματι εὐλογίας Χριστοῦ 
ἐλεύσομαι. τὸ πνευματικὸν χάρισμα καὶ τὴν 


γνωστικὴν 7 ἵν, ἣν μεταδοῦναι παρὼν 
παροῦσι ποθεῖ. Restore the construction of 
the accusatives χάρισμα and παράδοσιν 
by omitting ἣν inserted by dittography 
after -w. 

§ 68, p. 687. περὶ τὰς αὑτῶν ἀκρασίας... 
εἱλούμενοι. Read αὑτῶν here and in § 69, p. 
688 ἐξισταμένους ai TH ν. 

§ 71, Ρ. 689. εἰ τοίνον...ἐπιρρίψωμεν 
ἑαυτοὺς εἰς, τὸ μέγεθος τοῦ Χριστοῦ, κἀκεῖθεν 
εἰς τὸ ἀχανὲς ἁγιότητι προίοιμεν, τῇ νοήσει τοῦ 
παντοκράτορος ἁμηγέπη προσάγοιμεν. Read 
ἐπιρρίψομεν or ἐπιρρίψαιμεν, and insert ἂν 
after προσάγοιμεν. 

Ib. ἡ piv yap ζήτη σι ς ἀειδὴς καὶ ἀόρατος, 
ἡ χάρις δὲ τῆς γνώσεως παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ διὰ τοῦ υἱοῦ. 
The subject of the preceding sentence is 
θεός. Read perhaps τῇ ζητήσει: ‘God is 
invisible to search,’ cannot be found by 
searching. 

§ 76, p. 692. μηδεὶς οὖν ἕτερος, φησὶν, 
ἱερὰ καθιερούτω θεοῖς. For ἕτερος read ἑτέρως. 
(In Plato Legg. xii. 955 the word is δευτέρως.) 

ὃ 7%; Ρ. 692. ῥητὸν yap, φησὶν, οὐδαμῶς 
ἐστιν ὥς τὰ ἄλλα μαθήματα, ἀλλὰ πολλῆς 
ξυνουσίας γιγνομένης περὶ τὸ πρᾶγμα αὐτὸ καὶ 
τοῦ συζῆν...ἐξαφθὲν φῶς.. αὐτὸ ἑαυτὸ τρέφει. 
Restore ἐκ from Plato (£p. vii. 341) before 
πολλῆς, as it is required for the construction 
of rod συζῆν. 

δ 79, p. 693. δυνάμει δὲ ἃ γίᾳ ἄφθεγκτον 
εἶναι τὸ θεῖον. Read with Potter ἀνθρωπίνῃ. 

1b. οἶδα γὰρ ἐγὼ τὰ παρὰ Πλάτωνι [τὰ γὰρ 
ἐκ τῆς βαρβάρου φιλοσοφίας παραδείγματα 
πολλὰ ὄντα ὑποτίθεταί μοι νῦν ἡ γραφὴ κατὰ 
τὰς πρώτας ὑποσχέσεις τὸν καιρὸν ἀνα- 
μένουσα) πολλοὺς οὐρανοὺς νοουμένους. 
The words in brackets should perhaps be 
placed at the end of the ὃ to explain the 
word παραδείγμα used by Plato. Read καὶ 
for τὰ and perhaps ἀναμένοντι for ἀναμένουσα. 
The punctuation of the quotation from the 
Timaeus which follows is wrong in Dindorf, 
right in Potter. 

δ 81, p. 695. καὶ "Iwavvys...‘ θεὸν οὐδεὶς 
ἑώρακεν πώποτε: ὃ μονογενὴς θεὸς, ὁ ὧν εἰς τὸν 
κόλπον τοῦ πατρὸς, ἐκεῖνος ἐξηγήσατο. τὸ δ᾽ 
ἀόρατον καὶ ἄρρητον κολπὸον ὀνομάσας 
βυθὸν αὐτὸν κεκλήκασιν ἐντεῦθέν τινες ὡς ἂν 
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περιειληφότα...τὰ πάντα. Restore the con- 
struction by putting a comma after ἐξηγή- 
σατο, and a full stop before βυθὸν, also by 
transferring the δ᾽ from before ἀόρατον to 
before αὐτόν. 

1b. ὃ μήτε γένος ἐστὶ μήτε διαφορὰ μήτε 
εἶδος... ἀλλὰ μήτε συμβεβηκός tr. For the 
last μήτε read μηδὲ, comparing p. 661 μήτε... 
μηδὲ μὴν... ἀλλὰ μηδέ, p. 081] οὔτε... οὔθ᾽... 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽, p. 780 οὔτ᾽ οὖν... οὐδὲ μὴν... ἀλλ᾽ 
οὐδέ. 

Jb. The last words of the ὃ οὐ κατὰ τὸ 
ἀδιεξήγητον νοούμενον, ἀλλὰ κατὰ τὸ ἀδιάστατον 
καὶ μὴ ἔχον πέρας Should be read continuously 
with what follows καὶ τοίνυν ἀσχημάτιστον 
καὶ ἀνωνόμαστον : then after a full stop κἂν 
ὀνομάζωμεν. 

§ 87, p. 098, After mentioning that 
Xenocrates and Democritus held that even 
the lower animals were not without some 
conception of God, C. continues πολλοῦ γε 
δεῖ ἃ ἄμοιρον εἶναι θείας ἐννοίας τὸν ἄνθρωπον, ὅ ὅς 
γε καὶ τοῦ ἐμφυσήματος ἐν τῇ γενέσει μεταλα- 
βεῖν ἀναγέγραπται. Put a full stop before 
πολλοῦ instead of a comma, as in Dindorf. 
Compare vi. p. 769, where also the punctu- 
ation should be altered so as to connect 
πολλοῦ γε δεῖ with what follows. 

§ 89, p. 699. τὸ δ᾽ ἑξῆς ἀποδοτέον. 
Read with Eusebius τὰ δ᾽ ἑξῆς προσαποδοτέον. 

δ 91, p. 701. ἕπεται δὲ τούτοις τὴν ψυχὴν 
εἶναι ἀθάνατον. τὸ γὰρ κολαζόμενον. . . ἐν 
αἰσθήσει ὃν ζῇ, κἂν πάσχειν λέγηται. For 
πάσχειν read perhaps ἀποθνήσκειν. 

§ 92, p. 701. In using the phrase ‘ father 
and creator of the world ’ Plato οὐ μόνον 
γενητόν τε ἔδειξε τὸν κόσμον ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐξ αὐτοῦ 
γενονέναι σημαίνει “καθάπερ υἱὸν, πατέρα δὲ 
αὐτοῦ κεκλῆσθαι ἁ ὡς ἂν ἐκ μόνου γενομένου καὶ 
ἐκ μὴ ὄντος ὑποστάντος. Omit τε after 
γενητὸν with Euseb., insert τοῦ θεοῦ before 
γεγονέναι, and θεὸν after κεκλῆσθαι. The 
last clause I understand as follows: ‘as 
though it (the world) were sprung from one 
alone (not from a multitude of atoms or 
from a plurality of principles) and came 
into being out of non-existence.’ 

ὃ 95, p. 703. of μὲν Στωικοὶ τὸ τέλος τῆς 
φιλοσοφίας τὸ ἀκολούθως τῇ φύσει ζῆν εἰρήκασι, 
Πλάτων δὲ ὁμοίωσιν θεῷ, ὡς ἐν τῷ δευτέρῳ 
παρεστήσαμεν στρωματεῖ, Ζήνων τε x.7.A. Put 
a full stop after στρωματεῖ. 

ὃ 98, p. 706. ἀδελφοὺς δὲ εἶναι ἡμᾶς, ὡς ἂν 
τοῦ ἑνὸς θεοῦ ὄντας καὶ ἑνὸς διδασκάλου, 
φαίνεταί που καὶ Πλάτων καλῶν ὧδέ πως. 
Read ἀποφαίνεται, and καλῶς, the latter with 
Eusebius. 

§ 102, p. 709. ἀνατείναντες τὰς χεῖρας ὃν 
viv ἠέρα καλέομεν οἱ Ἕλληνες, πάντα Ζεὺς 
μυθέεται καὶ πάντα οὗτος olde. Read οὗ with 
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Euseb. and insert after Ἕλληνες «πάντα 
Ζῆνα καλέουσιν ὧδε λέγοντες;». 

§ 102, p. 710. Omit comma after παρα- 
δίδωσι, which governs the following δημι- 
oupyov. 

§ 104, p. 711. τὸν μέν twa κόσμον ἀΐδιον 
εἶναι δοκιμάσας. Read δογματίσας, and 
put a full stop just below after πως ἔχοντος. 

8 109, p. 714. ἀλλ᾽ οἱ βροτοὶ δοκοῦσι 
γεννᾶσθαι θεούς, τὴν σφετέρην δ᾽ 
ἐσθῆτα ἔχειν φωνήν τε δέμας τε. Restore the 
first hexameter and read (slightly varying 
from Mullach’s emendation) ἀλλὰ βροτοῖς 
δοκέουσι θεοὺς γεννᾶσθαι ὁμοίους. 

§ 109, p. 715. 
ἀλλ᾽ εἴ τοι χεῖρας εἶχον βόες ἠὲ λέοντες, 

ἢ γράψαι χείρεσσι καὶ ἔργα τελεῖν ἅ ἅπερ ἄνδρες, 
[ἵπποι μέν 6 ἵπποισι, βόες δέ τε βουσὶν 

ὁμοῖοι 

καί κε θεῶν ἰδέας ἔγραφον καὶ σώματ᾽ ἐποίουν 
τοιαῦθ᾽, οἵόνπερ καὐτοὶ δέμας εἶχον ὃ μοῖ ον. 
Insert γ᾽ after χεῖρας and transfer the line 
in brackets to the end with Karsten, read- 
ing (with Theodoret) ὁμοίας for ὁμοῖοι, and 
changing the preceding ὁμοῖον into ἕκαστοι. 

§ 116, p. 718. πρὸ τούτου Ὀρφεὺς κατὰ τοῦ 
προκειμένου φερόμενος εἴρηκεν, Υἱὲ 
Διὸς μεγάλοιο. Can this mean ‘ the words of 
Orpheus bear upon the matter in hand,’ or 
should we read κατὰ τὸ προκείμενον εὐχόμενος ! 

§ 118, p. 719. 6 δέ ye ras τέχνας 
ἅπασι συνέπεται θεῖος λόγος. Read ταῖς 
τέχναις ἁπάσαις. 

§ 131, Ρ. 728. ποτὲ μὲν ὡς πῦρ φαίνεται 
ἄπλατος ὁρμῇ, ποτὲ δ᾽ ὕδωρ, ποτὲ δὲ γνόφος" 
καὶ θηρσὶν αὑτὸς γίγνεται παρεμφερὴς, ἀνέμῳ 
νεφέλῃ τε κἀστραπῇ, βροντῇ, βροχῇ. It is 
hopeless work to emend these late forgeries, 
but καὶ θηρσὶν seems very inappropriate in 
a list of the elementary forces through 
which the Divinity manifests itself. Per- 
haps we should read πρηστῆρσιν. At the 
end of the quotation for πάντα δύναται yap: 
δόξα δ᾽ ὑψίστου θεοῦ read ὑψίστη. 

§ 133, p. 729. οἱ δὲ τοῦ χρυσοῦ γένους 
κρίνεν ἀκριβέστατα καὶ πάντῃ. Read 
ἀκριβέστατο. The words that follow are 
extremely obscure: τοῦ πατρὸς dpa...avtt- 
λαμβάνεται πάντα πρὸς πάντων, TA μὲν ἄψυχα 
συμπαθοῦντα τῷ ζώῳ, τῶν δὲ ἐμψύχων τὰ μὲν 
ἤδη ἀθάνατα καθ᾽ ἡμέραν ἐργαζόμενα, τῶν δὲ 
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ἔτι θνητῶν τὰ μὲν [ἐν φόβῳ καὶ) διὰ τῆς μητρὸς 
αὐτῶν ἔτι κατὰ γαστρὸς ὀχούμενα τὰ δὲ αὐτε- 
ξουσίῳ λογισμῷ. What is said of the inani- 
mate creation may be explained partly from 
the Stoic συμπάθεια and partly from Rom. 
viii. 19—23. The immortal living creatures 
would be the stars, according to the Stoics, 
the angels on the Christian view : of neither 
could it be said that they work only in the 
day : compare Apoc. vii. 15, and insert per- 
haps «καὶ νύκτα θέλημα θεοῦ; ἐργαζόμενα. 
Creatures which have not yet attained 
immortality seem to be divided into three 
classes, those impelled by reason, those im- 
pelled by fear and those still in the womb. 
The last can only be mentioned as exem- 
plifying purely involuntary movements. 
Perhaps the original may have been some- 
thing of this kind τῶν δὲ ἔτι θνητῶν τὰ μὲν 
«δι᾽ ἄλλων κινούμενα, ὡς;» διὰ τῆς μητρὸς αὐτῶν 
«τὰ; ἔτι κατὰ γαστρὸς ὀχούμενα, τὰ δὲ «δι᾽ 
αὑτῶν ἢ;» poBw<i> αὐτεξουσίῳ λογισμῷ. 

§ 138, p. 732. ἔργα τε Κύκλωπος πεύσῃ 
περίφοιτα σελήνης. The adjective κύκλωπος 
should be written without a capital. 

10. μέμνησο, Μενέστρατε, διότι... κατεῖδες 
καὶ τὰ ἐσσόμενα πρό τ᾽ ἐόντα: ὅτε σὺν εὐδαίμονι 
χορῷ, κατὰ τὸν Πλάτωνα, μακαρίαν ὄψιν τε καὶ 
ἐποπτεύσομ εν...τελετὴν...μακαριω- 
τάτην τελούμενοι ἣ ὀργιάζομεν. The 
reference is to the prae-natal vision described 
in the Phaedrus 250 B. Read therefore 
ἐπωπτεύσαμεν and ὠργιάζομεν. 

§ 139, p. 733. τὸ μὲν πάρεργον ἔργον ὡς 
ἡγούμενοι, τὸ δ᾽ ἔργον ὡς πάρεργον ἐκ 7 ο- 
νούμενοι. The last word does not give 
the required sense (which should be “ play- 
ing at work as though it were an amuse- 
ment’), and the form in which the line is 
quoted by Athenaeus (who reads ποιούμεθα 
for ἡγούμενοι) suggests that there has been 
some corruption. Perhaps the original had 
πονούμενοι (or -μεθα) in the first line, and 
this may have been accidentally repeated in 
the second, ousting some such word as 
ἐξορχούμενοι (or -θα), ‘dancing off our busi- 
ness as though it were of no consequence.’ 
For the metaphorical use of ἐξορχ. see 
Jacobs’ note on Ael. 7/.N. 16, 23. 


J. B. Mayor. 
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BRIEGER’S EDITION OF 


T. Lucreti Cari De Rerum Natura Libri Sex. 
Edidit Avotenus Briecer. (Teubner, 
Leipzig: 1894. Pp. v.—Ixxxiv. : 1—206.) 
1M. 80. 


Dr. BriecErR promised us twenty years ago 
an edition of Lucretius with a commentary. 
For nearly forty years (plus septem lustra 
in his studiis versatus, he tells us) the 
veteran scholar has been expressing his own 
views and sitting in judgment on the work 
of other scholars on Lucretius, first in 
Philologus along with Susemihl, and, from 
1873, in Bursian’s Jahresbericht. The long 
expected text has at last appeared. The prin- 
ciples of dealing with the text laid down in 
the preface, as regards emendation and the 
bracketing and transposition of lines and 
passages, are decidedly conservative, far 
more so than Dr. Brieger’s previous writings 
on Lucretius would lead us to expect. Only 
as to lacunae (of which, he tells us, Lach- 
mann marks only 12, Bernays 16, Munro 
29, he himself not less than seventy) does he 
defend a more venturesome treatment. He 
discusses at length the question of the pas- 
sages which deal twice with the same sub- 
ject: most of these repeated passages he 
thinks were additions made, some of them 
in rather careless style, by the poet when 
re-reading his work, which, had he been 
spared finally to revise the whole, he would 
have removed—quod mihi ipsi in carmini- 
bus seribendis accidisse libenter fateor, Dr. 
Brieger very naively adds, a good deal to 
our surprise. The utmost caution is neces- 
sary in transposing passages, since we are 
dealing with a poet, not a mere logician. 
As to emendation, Lucretius does not furnish 
much field for this, since the Leyden MSS. 
are on the whole good ones. Where emen- 
dation is positively necessary, not more than 
two syllables or two words at the utmost 
ought to be altered. How far does Dr. 
Brieger’s practice correspond with this pro- 
fession of faith ? 

To begin with, we shall glance at a few 
well-known passages throughout the poem. 
On the first page we find ll. 6—9 


te, dea, te fugiunt venti, te nubila caeli 
adventumque tuum, tibi suavis daedala tellus 
summittit flores, tibi rident aequora ponti 
placatumque nitet diffuso lumine caelum 


bracketed, this indicating that they are a 
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later addition by the poet which he did not 
live long enough thoroughly to incorporate 
with the rest of the passage. Naturally we 
ask, Why is so large a space cut out of 
Lucretius’s marvellous picture of spring- 
time? We turn to the critical notes and 
are referred to Jahresb. 1889, p. 233. 
‘Verses 6—9,’ we are here told, ‘are the 
first interpolation made by the poet himself. 
By bracketing them the contradiction 
between |. 5 and 1. 11 which seems to have 
been observed by no one, except perhaps 
Bernays, who attached no importance to it, 
is removed, namely that, on Venus’s com- 
ing, the west wind blows strongly during a 
calm,’ Firstly, we ask Dr. Brieger, 
‘Where then, if we bracket ll. 6—9, is the 
apodosis of Il. 1—5% The opening clause 
has nothing to stand upon.’ Secondly, how 
strange that Dr. Brieger does not see that 
the beauty of this passage lies, in part, in 
the very contrast which to him appears a 
contradiction! It is when the rough winds 
of winter have gone that the warm west 
wind, which calls everything into life, 
begins to blow like soft music following 
loud. From the point of view both of 
poetry and of grammar, such a comment 
augurs badly in the editor of a great poem. 
The prologue to Book i. shows how very 
much Dr. Brieger’s opinions are capable of 
changing: in Philol. xxiii. pp. 456—8, we 
find him arranging it thus: 1—43, 62—79, 
136—145, 80—101, [50—61], 102—135, 
146 1 Now he prints ll. 1—146 in the 
same order as they stand in the MSS. and 
differs from Lachmann and Munro only in 
bracketing ll, 50—61 and 136—145. We 
pass to i. 468 


namque aliut Teucris, aliut regionibus ipsis 
eventum dici poterit, quodcumque erit actum, 


where Dr. Brieger substitutes for Munro’s 
well-known emendation (for the MS. terris) 
Bernays’ saeclis, which cannot well stand 
without a genitive. Here as at 1. 465 
Lucretius singles out not Greeks but 
Trojans for the instance. Yet Brieger’s 
note runs ‘ Zeuwcris miro errore Mr. 
rage Elsewhere (Jahresb. 1889, p. 228) 
e calls it an ‘insane reading’ (Munro’s 
ganz verkehrtes Teucris)! At ii. 360, of 
the cow seeking her calf, 


1 Bockemiiller transposes thus : 89 is followed by 
136—145, 158, 50—61, 102—135, 
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completque querellis 
frondiferum nemus absistens, 


where the MSS. have adsittens with 
the correction adsistens, why does Brieger 
desert Munro’s simple emendation ab- 
sistens, which he does not even mention, 
for subsistens? Absisto carries the sense 
of desisto ‘to leave off a task’ far more 
distinctly than does subsisto. How weak is 
Lachmann’s conjecture adsidueis! Absis- 
tens adds a definite touch to the picture: 
in any case Dr. Brieger ought to have 
mentioned it. In the same passage a diffi- 
culty occurs in the line 


noscit humi pedibus vestigia pressa bisulcis, 


where the MSS, read non quit or oinquit. 
Bockemiiller’s emendation deserved mention 
here, unguit i.e. ‘wets the footprints with 
the foam of her lips,’ ‘the excitement of 
the animal and its attempt to identify the 
foot-marks accurately by the scent causing 
it to wet them with its foam’ (Bock.). 
The confusion between A and B (linquit 
corr. in the latter) points to a blurred first 
syllable which may have been simply a blot 
or erasure: the scribe may have begun to 


copy the wrong line. Could quit stand for 
quaerit? Turning to Book v. 1189—90, 
where Lucretius is proving that the wonders 
of the heavens cause men, awe-stricken, to 
own that the gods govern all things 


per caelum volvi quia nox et luna videtur, 
luna, dies et nox et noctis signa severa, 


Brieger prints severae, which mars the 
beauty of this fine passage. Even the great 
Lachmann sinned in altering severa to 
serena, a conjecture of Candidus. Serena 
strikes a false note, the subject of the 
passage being the power of nature to inspire 
awe, not her calmness and beauty. Thus 
George Sand in her Lettres d’un Voyageur 
speaks of ‘le froid regard de la lune et des 
étoiles qui semblent vous dire: vous n’étes 
que vanité, grains de sable; demain vous 
ne serez plus et nous n’en saurons rien.’ 
This is what Lucretius means by signa 
severa.—In the above instances Brieger 
shows that he has not imagination enough to 
keep up with his poet. Munro has in high 
degree the faculty of entering into the 
spirit of his author and this is the secret 
of many of his best conjectures. 

Brieger is singularly unfortunate in the 
single lines which he brackets. Of his list 
at p. xxvii. hardly one except iv. 50—52 
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can be justified. In his bracketing of 
longer passages (pp. xxviiii—xxx.) he is 
almost equally unfortunate. Take for 
instance iii. 463—471, where Lucretius 
proves that the soul is mortal because 
in diseases of the body the mind suffers 
along with it. Brieger compares with 
this passage the elaborate description of an 


epileptic attack at 488—503 and brackets 


the former passage on the following 
grounds: nullo enim modo credere possum 
poetam, postquam hanc unius insignis morbi 
quasi picturam absolvit, etiam hunc priovem 
locum multo minus elaboratum legi voluisse ; 
that is to say, the one passage has no right 
to be less elaborate than the other. We 
merely ask, Why? Again, Christ’s trans- 
position of iii, 592—606 to follow 1, 579, 
which Munro completed by inserting the 
lines after 575, only needs pointing out to 
be evident : clearly 607 continues the argu- 
ment of 591, yet Brieger rejects the trans- 
position, merely bracketing the lines. He 
rejects also Goebel’s unquestionable trans- 
position of ii. 1146—9 to their place after 
1138, bracketing the sentence with the 
remark that ‘after 1117—-1134 were 
written, the verses 1146—9 were intended 
to be removed.’ But Lucretius is here 
expounding a great subject: he is showing 
how the world will come to an end and he 
may well enlarge a little on the cause of the 
decay which he thinks already begun. The 
verses 1146—9 must have been an addition 
on the margin, which the copyist, after the 
poet’s death, managed to insert where 
Lucretius could never have intended them 
to come. Brieger arranges the passage 
thus (we give Munro’s numeration) : 1138, 
1145—7, 1143—4, 1148—9, 1139—42, 
1150 ff. and thus utterly weakens the 
connexion and destroys the effectiveness of 
the passage. He makes no reference to one 
of Munro’s most convincing transpositions, 
i. 998—1001 transferred to 984—7, but 
simply brackets the sentence which Munro 
has fitted into its place. Again, he trans- 
poses i. 327 and 326 and brackets the latter 
line 


nec, mare quae impendent, vesco sale saxa 
peresa, 


with the remark ‘sed inepte universis 
rebus crescentibus cum decrescentes res 
universae opponantur, unius rei decrescentis 
mentio adiungatur.’ Dr. Brieger’s remark 
applies to 322—327 solely but, if we goa 
very few lines back, 310—318 contain five 
instances of gradual decay to which 326 
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very naturally, in the poet’s mind, forms a 
sixth. It is this habit of concentrating 
attention on one passage instead of viewing 
it in its connexion which explains many of 
Dr. Brieger’s errors. ‘The instance in 326 
does come in not quite smoothly : doubtless 
it is one of the roughnesses which a final 
revision by the poet’s hand would have 
smoothed away ; but it is going beyond the 
task of an editor to attempt to perform 
this. Again, why does Brieger remove the 
bracket which Lachmann placed at iv. 
858—876? Unquestionably these verses 
interrupt the connexion of the argument 
and, as Lachmann shows, are a manifest 
afterthought. Dr. Brieger says, ‘iam vero 
cum Lucretius in eo loco qui est de passus 
proferendo, qui fiat ut possimus [passus 
proferre] addat, in eo qui est de cibo capiendo 
non addat,—hoc unum docet, unde sitis et 
fames oriantur,—illum locum prius fuisse 
scriptum puto, hune ei inchoatum subiectum 
esse: ergo sic collocavi.’ Dr. Brieger’s ergo 
reminds us of some of the conclusions of 
the mediaeval theologians. How many 
scholars will be satisfied by this proof that 
877—906 was written first? This lack of 
grip and reasoning power is fatal to the 
editing of such a poem as the De Rerum 
Natura. 

Occasionally Dr. Brieger shows an imper- 
fect grasp not only of Lucretius’s reasoning 
but of Epicurean science. At i, 1000, the 
MSS. have 


infernaque suppeditantur 
ex infinito cita corpora materiai. 


Munro thoroughly defended the reading 
infernaque, misunderstood by all previous 
editors, and proved it to be consistent with 
Epicurean doctrine and supported by texts of 
Epicurus. Lachmann and Bernays, following 
Marullus and Lambinus, read aeternaque, and 
Brieger formerly agreed with them, con- 
demning Munro’s reading in sufficiently 
strong language on grounds drawn from 
grammar, from Epicurean doctrine and from 
science: infernaque, he says, is a phrase 
‘unintelligible even to the most attentive 
reader’ (Philol. xxiii. pp. 456--8). Now, 
while still objecting to Munro’s explanation, 
he approves infernaque in the sense of ‘and 
also from beneath,’ guod nunc ita probo ut 
sit etiam inferna. This interpretation sug- 
gests a but wavering grip of this point of 
Epicurus’s system: see Zhe Atomic Theory 
of Lucretius (Bell & Sons. Pp. 48—9). 

Again, Dr. Brieger prints ii. 1058—62 
as follows :— 

NO, LXXVIII. VOL. IX. 
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cum praesertim hic sit natura factus et 
ipse, 

sponte sua forte offensando (ut] semina 
rerum 

multimodis temere in cassum frustraque 
coacta 


tandem coluerunt ea quae concreta repente 
magnarum rerum fierent exordia semper. 


Munro reads wt ipsa (dispensing with the 
ut, awkwardly inserted by Lachmann in 
the second line), colarunt, coniecta. Brieger’s 
text here is simply thirty years behind the 
time. No one can read with unprejudiced 
mind the remarks on this passage by N. 
Howard who first explained it in the 
Journal of Philology i. p. 128, and compare 
the passages of Epicurus referred to by 
him and his quotations referring to Leu- 
cippus and Democritus with other similar 
passages of Lucretius such as v. 422—431, 
without seeing that Munro is in the right. 
Brieger (Jahresb. for 1873, p. 1113) says 
that Howard and Munro forget that, by 
the metaphor of the sieve, Leucippus and 
Democritus intend to illustrate the 
motion of the dives but that Epicurus believes 
in no dives. [But should this forbid him to 
borrow the illustration ?] ‘Moreover,’ he 
continues, ‘filtering and sifting are quite 
different motions and their effects are 
entirely different’! It is not safe to set 
aside for such trivial reasons conclusions so 
carefully weighed by a scholar like Munro. 
A more open-minded and careful study of 
Munro’s commentary would have prevented 
this and other errors of Dr. Brieger’s. In 
one more passage we shall contrast Brieger’s 
treatment with Bockemiiller’s. At iii. 
682 ff. Lucretius is reasoning that, if 
the soul enters the body after the latter 
is fully formed, it ought to have a den 
of its own to live apart in and ought not to 
be so closely knit together with the whole 
body as we find it is :— 


haud ita conveniebat uti cum corpore et 
una 

cum membris videatur in ipso sanguine 
cresse, 

sed velut in cavea per se sibi vivere solam. 

CONVENIT UT SENSU CORPUS TAMEN AFFLUAT 
OMNE 

quod fieri totum contra manifesta docet res. 


Munro says ‘Lambinus has most properly 

rejected 685: it is clearly a sarcastic gloss,’ 

the clever critic being supposed to repeat 

for greater effect the poet’s own word con- 

venit from 1. 682. Brieger adopts the in- 
P 
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genious conjecture of Grasberger, a/uat. 
Bockemiiller inserts 685 after 681 and adds 
an interrogation, saying ‘The so-called 
sarcastic gloss suits the connexion so well 
as a question that it can have been added 
only by Lucretius himself.’ Here, as often, 
Bockemiiller, though he is painfully deficient 
in judgment and critical spirit, is sugges- 
tive and original: the same cannot be said 
of Dr. Brieger. Of Bockemiiller’s reckless 
transpositions here (he adds 800—810 after 
684, with the extraordinary reading hesterno 
for aeterno at 1. 800, and continues with 
1. 686), the less said the better. 

In spite of his solemn warning against 
conjectures, Dr. Brieger’s text is still full 
of superfluous emendations. At the same 
time he omits some well approved ones, 6.0. 
Oppenrieder’s unquestionable vitrum for 
vestem at iv. 147 and 152, Ellis’s swppetiati 
at ii. 1162, which he supports most aptly 
from Cicero ad Att. xiv. 18, the same 
scholar’s tam magni montes at vi. 490, where 
the apposition seems more characteristic of 
Lucretius and far more vivid than Munro’s 
transposition montibu’ tam magnis. He 
also disregards Duff’s excellent emendation 
autem for ardor at v. 564 (Journal of Phil. 
xx. p. 315), which removes a difficulty. 
At i. 886 he reads, after Bruno, salices for 
latices. In spite of Postgate’s able defence 
(Journal of Phil. xvi.), the change seems to 
me needless : the ordinary food of sheep is 
grass (herbas 1. 884) and water ; yet, Lucre- 
tius argues, grass and water do not yield 
drops of the blood and milk of sheep.—At 
ii. 22, he adopts Munro’s punctuation and 
rightly, I think, rejects Postgate’s conjecture 
possis for possint. The inversion of the 
dependent and leading clause which compels 
us to look forward to ll. 24—28 for the 
subject of possint, viz. golden statues, gold 
and silver ornaments, &c., will not surprise 
us when we recall a curious trick of style 
which Lucretius has. I refer to his habit 
of placing in the dependent clause a word 
which is the subject both of the leading 
and dependent clauses. In his note on 
i. 15 Munro collects instances of this, to 
which the present is closely akin. At vi. 
1195 he reads inhorrescens rictum, no im- 
provement on Munro’s in ore trucet and 
further from the MSS.: he does not men- 
tion Postgate’s excellent in ore taeens nor 
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his unquestionable quanta for MS. quam- 
quam at ii. 180 where Lachmann and 
Munro read tanta stat praedita culpa. 

We should never gather from Brieger’s 
note on i. 188—190 that Munro was the 
first to prove aline wanting after ut par est, 
and almost with certainty to supply it. 
After ii. 681 pleraque dona, where both 
Munro and Brieger assume a hiatus, Brieger 
ought to have mentioned Bruno’s emend- 
ation poma, which forms a far better 
instance than dona of objects which com- 
bine colour, taste and smell. If we are to 
assume a hiatus here, it is far better to 
follow Polle (Phil. vol. xxvi. p. 320) and 
place it after in primis. It is to be re- 
gretted that Munro did not, while pointing 
out Polle’s shortcomings, more heartily 
admit his merits as regards the interpret- 
ation of the poem, and the more so, as Polle 
shows himself a singularly open-minded 
and unprejudiced critic of other scholars. 
No one had less intention of doing an 
injustice than Munro: he simply judges of 
ordinary scholars according to the standard 
of a Madvig or a Lachmann. 

The triple numeration by means of figures 
large, small, upright and slanting, with 
which Dr. Brieger’s pages bristle, has a most 
irritating effect on the reader: still more 
so the frequent arbitrary transpositions of 
passages and lines: we get bewildered and 
lose our way among the well-known para- 
graphs and feel somewhat like a man who 
returns home to find a new entrance 
opened, a window perhaps taking the place 
of a door and the familiar rooms turned into 
passages. I know of no edition where the 
rules laid down for the treatment of the 
text are so constantly violated in practice. 
Probably few scholars have ever made and 
thrown away again so many emendations on 
the text of any one author as Dr. Brieger 
has done. The constant and extreme 
changes of opinion which his many articles 
show suggest the absence of definite prin- 
ciples of judgment.—In conclusion, while 
gladly admitting that Dr. Brieger has done 
useful work for the exposition of Lucretius, 
we are compelled to say that his text will 
not be accepted either by English or by 
German scholars as one adequately repre- 
senting German scholarship. 

J. Masson. 
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THE SCHNEIDEWIN-NAUCK 7RACHIN/IAE AND ELECTRA. 


Sophokles, erkliirt von Εἰ, W. Scunemewin. 
Sechstes Bindchen:  Jachinierinnen. 
Sechste Auflage besorgte, von Aucust 


Nauck. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buch- 
handlung. 1892. M. 1.50.  Fiinftes 
Biindchen: Zlekira. Neunte Auflage. 
1894. M. 1.50. 


ScHNEIDEWIN’s school edition of Sophocles 
has been gradually transformed under 
Nauck’s hands into a work whose chief 
interest lies on the critical side. The 
exegetical part of the commentary has 
remained practically unchanged through the 
successive editions, though enriched by 
valuable collections for the illustration of 
Sophoclean language and usage. The 
critical notes in the commentary and 
appendix, however, are almost exclusively 
the work of Nauck. ‘his combination of 
the exegetical and the critical has resulted 
in a work which, though unsymmetrical 
and in some respects antiquated, has yet 
held its own in Germany in spite of strong 
competition, and has remained in favour 
abroad. The critical appendix has been 
kept within reasonable bounds by the 
omission from each new edition of many 
conjectures against which Nauck was ready 
to pronounce final judgment-—amounting to 
some fifty in the last edition of the 
Trachiniae. It is interesting to note that 
over forty of these conjectures owed their 
origin to Hense and Blaydes alone. By 
thus periodically sifting the old material 
and by scrupulously examining the new 
contributions of scholars German or foreign, 
Nauck succeeded admirably in making his 
appendices a convenient and trustworthy 
compendium of the most valuable results of 
modern Sophoclean criticism. 

The sixth edition of the Z'rachiniae brings 
its full share of textual changes and sugges- 
tions. The text is improved by the admis- 
sion of εἴα 88 (Vauvilliers), αἰδοῖα 112 (Mus- 
grave), περιστὰς (Paley and Margoliouth) 
and ἐᾷ (Schneidewin) 195, κατηφὴς 869 
(Blaydes and Malchin), and βίᾳ 1016 (Wake- 
field), if not by other conjectures of a more 
doubtful character. Nauck’s own conjecture 
βουβότῳ 188 for βουθερεῖ of the MSS., which 
is explained as arising from a variant Gepe- 
Bérw recorded thus above the line: yp. θερει 
(see the Bulletin of the St. Petersburg 
Academy, xxxiii. p. 413, note), deserves to 
be accepted as the true reading of this 


vexed passage. A reversion to the reading 
of the Laurentian MS. is noticed in ἦν 564 
and λάβοι 1226. Unfortunately Hense’s 
violent change in the arrangement of the 
first stasimon is still allowed to stand. Of 
the new conjectures proposed perhaps the 
best are πότμον for τὸν ἐμὸν 4, προσφωνοίμεθ᾽ 
dv for προσφωνούμεθα 229, and ἔγωγε μὰν 
(after Wecklein’s ἐγὼ δὲ μὰν) for ἐγὼ δὲ μάτηρ 
526. In addition to these, many emenda- 
tions are suggested to passages which are 
by no means certainly corrupt. The change 
of order in 307—313 proposed by Braun, 
and the rejection of 308 f. (Herwerden) 
Nauck now believes to be absolutely 
necessary.! 

The ninth edition of the LZlectra, which 
Jernstedt saw through the press after 
Nauck’s death, shows comparatively few 
changes from the eighth. The MSS. 
reading is restored in 47 ὅρκῳ and 769 τῷ 
viv. Several conjectures formerly men- 
tioned in the appendix are now admitted 
into the text, of which τοιαῦτα Φοῖβος for 
τοιαῦθ᾽ ὁ ® 35 (Blomfield), μαθοῦσά pe for 
μαθοῦσά μου 887 (Wecklein after Frohlich), 
and perhaps παρεῖχον for παρέσχον 1145 
(Nauck) are least doubtful. On the other 
hand little can be said in favour of ἄγαμος 
for τάλαιν᾽ 165 (Gleditsch), ἔστ᾽ ἂν for ὅταν 
437 (Tournier), φάος for ἐχθροὺς 454 
(Nauck), ὦ τᾶν for ὦ wat 1220 (Nauck), and 
the transposition of verses 652 and 651 
(Nauck). Of the editor’s new conjectures 
ταῦτα νουθετήματα for τἀμὰ v. 343 is an easy 
remedy for what to us seems an awkward 
use of the possessive adjective, though it 
may be doubted if it was awkward to a 
Greek. A real difficulty would be relieved 
by his rewriting of 1349 ἢ, οὗ χεροῖν és 
Φωκέων | ὑπεξεπέμφθην σῇ προμηθίᾳ χθόνα, 
but the change is too violent. Other 
conjectures are ὀπώπαμεν for ἔπωπ᾽ ἐγὼ 763, 
evdovow for κρύπτουσιν 826, τοῖς σοὶ δοκοῦσιν 
for τῷ σῷ δικαίῳ 1037, and μή τοι (Brunck) 
πολύστονον σύ γ᾽ ὧδ᾽ ἰδών με. 

A special interest attaches to these 
volumes from the fact that they contain the 
last work of Nauck’s hand. A few months 
before his death in August 1892 appeared his 


1 In my review of Prof. Jebb’s Trachiniae (C. R. 
1894, p. 405) | mentioned Earle’s conjecture πάρος 
νέμει in ν. 56, which was proposed by him in this 
Teview 1893, p. 450. Mr. Earle now finds that he was 
anticipated in this a few months by Mr. Hayley. See 
Harvard Studies for 1893. Ἧ 
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last important work, the 7γασίοαθ Dictionis 
Index, and soon after the sixth edition of 
the Trachiniae. The Electra was almost 
ready for the press. Thus the last days of 
the great critic were given to the subjects 
in which his activity has earned the most 
widespread recognition. Scholars have been 
unanimous in praising Nauck’s comprehen- 
sive conception of the duties of a collector 
and editor of the fragments of the Greek 
tragic poets, and the painstaking conscien- 
tiousness, the thoroughness, and critical 
ability with which he carried his task to 
completion.. His treatment of the text of 
Sophocles and Euripides, however, has 
called forth severe criticism from high 
quarters. I feel justified, therefore, in 
occupying a little space with a brief state- 
ment of his position as regards conjectural 
emendation and athetesis, in the hope that 
he may be better understood and, possibly, 
less harshly judged by some. I draw my 
information largely from his various 
‘ Kritische Bemerkungen’ in the Bulletin de 
Académie de St. Pétersbourg, from his 
prefaces to Sophocles, and from Zielinski’s 
interesting sketch of his life and work. 

In the first place Nauck believed the 
MSS. of Sophocles and Euripides to be 
seriously corrupt. His thorough acquaint- 
tance with the old grammarians aroused in 
him a strong suspicion against anything 
that had passed through their hands unless 
it was manifestly untouched by them. He 
had as little respect for the scribes also (see 
Krit. Bemerk. vii. Bull. xxii. p. 99 ff. for an 
interesting collection of blunders of scribes 
and grammarians). His admiration of the 
poet Sophocles made him unwilling to 
attribute to him anything illogical, incon- 
sistent, unworthy, grammatically objection- 
able, or contrary to usage. Critics far 
more conservative than he have removed 
objectionable words and verses on no better 
grounds. In fact all of the bracketed verses 
in our standard editions fall into one or 
more of these classes. The only objection 
to Ant. 904—920 is that they are ‘ unworthy 
of Sophocles.’ But others have had a 
higher opinion of the value of our MSS., or 
have been more gifted in interpretation, or 
have been less honest than Nauck in 
acknowledging real difficulties, or perhaps 
less consistent in acting upon their con- 
victions. 

Profoundly conversant with the usage of 
his poets and with the history of their texts, 
Nauck rigidly applied his principle, both in 
the way of emending corruptions and in 
simply pointing them out. His attitude as 
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regards conjecture was a natural conse- 
quence. All conjectures were welcome, 
whether probable or not. They might at 
least suggest the source of error, call 
attention to an unnoticed corruption, or 
lead the way to the truth either by estab- 
lishing the tradition on the basis of a closer 
observation of the poet’s usage or by 
suggesting the true emendation. Some of 
Nauck’s own best emendations illustrate 
how he availed himself of the work of others 
by putting the finishing touch on clever but 
unripe suggestions. He was never unduly 
attached to his own conjectures. That 
some real benefit to the text of Sophocles 
has resulted from the wholesale conjecturing 
which Nauck encouraged no one can deny, 
though it has put upon the shoulders of 
Nauck and other conscientious editors a 
disagreeable and oppressive burden under 
which they often cry out. On the other 
hand, the criticism is well grounded that, in 
consequence of such encouragement, but 
still more perhaps by the example of keen 
but less well-disciplined scholars, conjectural 
emendation has assumed too great import- 
ance in the minds of many scholars, as over 
against interpretation. It must always be 
true that scholars who, like Nauck, are 
strong in emendation but weak in exegesis 
will appeal to the majority, inasmuch as the 
majority find it easier to emend difficult 
passages than to interpret them. 

Nauck rigidly applied his principle also 
as regards interpolations. He reasoned 
thus (Krit. Bemerk. iv. Bull. ix. p. 350). 
Errors in the text have led modern critics 
to assume lacunae in the text where the 
true remedy was emendation. The ancient 
grammarian or scribe was more easily 
deceived in this way than the modern critic, 
and would at once proceed to restore the 
connection by inserting a verse or more. If 
the interpolator were clever the verse would 
escape the closest scrutiny of modern 
scholars. So Eur. Bacch. 1257 (1246 K.), 
inserted by the Aldine editor Musurus, was 
accepted without suspicion by Hermann, 
Elmsley, the Dindorfs and others, until 
Kirchhoff exposed the counterfeit and Nauck 
himself healed the text. In other cases 
marginal glosses formed the kernel of lines 
that were afterwards arbitrarily inserted. 
Many interpolations are hopelessly beyond 
our reach, others can be detected only by 
the most delicate tests, often by divination 
alone. A corollary to this would be that 
only the trained and well-equipped critic 
should set about detecting interpolations— 
and just here is where the greatest trouble 
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arises. When once detected an interpola- 
tion must be promptly ejected, and the 
interpolator, not the healing critic, is liable 
to the charge of violence. 

It is but natural that an editor who 
consistently lived up to such principles 
should have been criticized by others whose 
standards are different. But the criticism 
is too severe when Nauck is classed with 
the common crowd of interpolation-hunters 
whose zeal is not always curbed by know- 
ledge. Nauck was not one of those German 
scholars whose professional ambition it is to 
be known as ‘the critic who holds that such 
and such verses are spurious,’ nor did he 
‘apply to the textual criticism of poetry’ a 
‘habit of mind such as might be fostered by 
the habitual composition of telegrams,’ as 
one might infer from the words of England’s 
great editor of Sophocles. It is to be 
regretted that the readers of our best 
English editions are not furnished with the 
materials for an independent judgment on 
this subject. But the statement of Nauck’s 
objections to certain verses are too often 
only such as his school edition furnishes, 
which excludes all but the scantiest indica- 
tions of the points involved. One looks in 
vain for references to Nauck’s ‘ Kritische 
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Bemerkungen,’ which not only are invalu- 
able for the study of the tragic poets but 
furnish as a rule the only full discussion 
and justification of Nauck’s critical practice. 
Nauck’s sole aim was to purify the text, 
and he was equipped for this work as few 
men of his generation have been. His 
errors in judgment, we may rest assured, 
will be corrected by scholars whose criteria 
are truer than his. But even his errors 
will lead, by stimulating closer study of the 
problems involved, to a purer text than 
Nauck himself was able to give us—for 
they were the errors of an acute and careful 
scholar. For evidence of the positive 
improvement in the text that his labours 
have already effected one need only glance 
at the critical apparatus of the most cautious 
editors. His modest belief ‘einige An- 
spruche auf den Dank einsichtiger Leser 
erworben zu haben’ was fully justified. 
Though scholars may often refuse to follow 
him, they must still recognize his work as 
that of a serious, conscientious, competent 
critic, in many respects a worthy follower 
of Porson and Elmsley, whose disciple he 
claimed to be. 
Epwarp Capps. 
The University of Chicago. 


BUTCHER ON ARISTOTLE’S POEZTICS. 


Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art,’ 
by S. H. Burcuer, Litt. D., LL.D. Mac- 
millan. 1895. 10s, net. i 


Proressor Butcuer’s Some Aspects of the 
Greek Genius, reviewed in these columns 
in the year 1892, contained among other 
things an essay of 150 pages on the Poetics 
of Aristotle under the name ‘ Aristotle’s 
Conception of Fine Art and Poetry.’ The 
volume before us is a separate republication 
of that essay, considerably enlarged and now 
accompanied by a text of the Poetics with 
critical notes and a translation. The mas- 
terly execution of the essay was so fully 
recognized at the time of the former pub- 
lication that it does not seem necessary 
now to do more than notice the chief 
additions that have been made to it, and 
to make a few remarks on the text and 
translation, 

In spite of some re-arrangement the 
general account of Aristotle’s views upon 
fine art and poetry as a fine art remains 


the same. We find a partly new chapter 
on ‘ Poetic Truth,’ containing some valuable 
remarks on Aristotle’s conception of pro- 
bability, improbability, and irrationality 
(ἄλογον), in which the mere hints of the 
former essay are expanded. Thus it is 
shown that the creative force of a poet’s 
imagination may impart ‘probability’ to 
incidents of a most uncommon and even 
impossible kind, and that a moral impro- 
bability is much more shocking than a 
material one. In ch. 5 the relations of art 
to morality, according to Aristotle, are 
more fully set forth than before. On the 
one hand Aristotle makes the pleasure, not 
the improvement or instruction, of the 
audience the proper aim and object of 
poetry, as of all other fine art : on the other 
hand he will have it that the characters of 
tragedy must be ‘good,’ that is, morally 
good, and demurs even to such ‘ unnecessary 
badness’ as we find in the Menelaus of the 
Orestes. Prof. Butcher writes here that 
characters ‘have their basis in moral good- 
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ness, but the goodness is of the heroic 
order. It is quite distinct from plain, un- 
aspiring virtue. It has nothing in it 
common or mean. Whatever be the moral 
imperfections in the characters, they are 
such as impress our imagination and arouse 
the sense of grandeur: we are lifted above 
the reality of daily life He will not 
however allow that this can be expressed at 
all by Aristotle’s σπουδαῖος. It certainly 
cannot be expressed by χρηστός, though 
Corneille on this point misunderstood Aris- 
totle and thought even vicious characters 
might be χρηστά if they were striking and 
grand: and I would not maintain very 
confidently that it can be covered by 
σπουδαῖος. But since σπουδαῖος is corre- 
spondent in meaning, as Prof. Butcher him- 
self mentions, with ἀρετή, and Aristotle 
passes very freely between wider and nar- 
rower senses of the latter word, and since the 
φαῦλοι of comedy, who stand over against 
the σπουδαῖοι of tragedy, are certainly not 
always morally bad and vicious, but rather 
something which is the opposite of grand 
and admirable, I hesitate to call it im- 
possible, though no doubt in 2, 1 Aristotle 
seems to give σπουδαῖος a definitely moral 
meaning. There is an interesting new 
chapter on the dramatic unities: Bernays’ 
explanation of the tragic κάθαρσις is again 
defended and enforced: and a new chapter 
of some length is added on ‘ the ideal tragic 
hero,’ in which the meaning of Aristotle’s 
ἁμαρτία is submitted to examination. It is 
satisfactory to find Mr. Butcher adopting 
the clearly right view that by τὸ φιλάνθρωπον 
in this chapter Aristotle means that which 
satisfies our moral sense, e.g. the punishment 
or unsuccess of a bad man. The relations 
of plot, character, and sentiment are also 
more thoroughly examined than in the first 
edition of the essay. It may certainly be 
said that Prof. Butcher’s book will be indis- 
pensable to all who wish thoroughly to 
master Aristotle’s theory of the drama and 
the epic in relation to art and life. I only 
regret in an ungrateful sort of way that 
the very handsome form in which it is 
printed by Messrs. Macmillan necessarily 
makes it somewhat expensive and may pre- 
vent ordinary students in Scotland and 
England from buying it as largely as they 
ought. Perhaps the author and the pub- 
lishers may presently see their way to a 
cheaper edition. 

In the chapter on the unities it seems to 
me too much to say that ‘in the Agamemnon 
an interval of several days must be supposed 
to intervene between the fire signals an- 


nouncing the fall of Troy and the return of 
Agamemnon.’ With the chorus entering 
the orchestra very soon after the beacons have 
flashed the news and remaining there until 
the king arrives, a definite interval can 
hardly be supposed. Rather we must say 
that the conditions of time are disregarded 
and that events are supposed to happen 
faster than they can. It has not been 
noticed enough how frequently this is the 
case in the Greek drama, tragic and comic. 
There are few plays in which the march 
of events is not thus imaginatively ac- 
celerated. On the modern stage, where we 
have no hesitation in supposing intervals, 
this is less necessary, but even there it is 
often wonderful how rapidly things are 
done that we know in real life to take some 
time. Again, is it a fact that the unity 
of placeis ‘not unfrequently neglected’? It 
is perhaps in comedy, but is it in tragedy ? 
Mr Butcher says (p. 170, note 5) ‘the 
τερατῶδες of tragedy is emphatically con- 
demned (Poet. xiv. 2).’ But surely there 
must be some meaning in the , dvov of 
ot.. τὸ τερατῶδες μόνον παρασκευάζοντες. Aris- 
totle would hardly have condemned outright 
every τέρας in Aeschylus, such as the ghosts 
of Darius and Clytemnestra. I should 
understand him rather to condemn an un- 
successful répas, like Milton’s Sin and Death, 
which are to us more grotesque and monstrous 
than terrible, but not the Weird Sisters 
or the ghosts of Duncan and Hamlet’s 
father, which we all feel to be φοβερά. In 
speaking of the πρᾶξις of a tragedy I think 
Mr. Butcher does not take enough account, 
though on p. 312 he just refers to it, of 
the intransitive force of πρᾶξις expressing 
a man’s fortunes good or bad, not neces- 
sarily due to himself. I take it this was 
certainly part of Aristotle’s idea, though 
at other times he is thinking more of 
‘action’ proper. On p. 294 ‘Hamlet and 
Laertius’ is a misprint for ‘Hamlet and 
Laertes.’ 

The text, critical notes, and translation 
leave nothing to be desired—except a com- 
mentary, which Prof. Butcher seems in one 
passage to imply that he may presently give 
us. Of the few alterations which he has 
himself made in the text the most inter- 
esting are perhaps 3, 3, 1448a 33 <oi> 
πολλῷ πρότερος ὧν Xwvidov καὶ Μάγνητος, 
and 23, 1, 1459a 17 τῆς διηγηματικῆς καὶ 
ἑνὶ μέτρῳ μιμητικῆς for the old ἐν μέτρῳ. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to say that I 
have for some time been in the habit of 
suggesting ἑνί or ἐν é to my _ pupils. 
Another interesting suggestion, not however 
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introduced into the text, is οὐ (for οὕτω) 
τὰ τυχόντα ὀνόματα ὑποτιθέασιν in 9,5, 1451b 
13, but about this great doubt may be felt. 
I should prefer to understand ὀνόματα ἐπιτι- 
θεμένη just before in the sense of ‘while 
giving’ or ‘though it gives names.” How 
could Aristotle say that ‘ poetry,’ that is 
tragedy and epic as well as comedy, gave 
expressive names? They were only given 
in comic writing. In 4, 3, 1448b 10 (τὸ 
συμβαῖνον ἐπὶ τῶν ἔργων) parallel passages 
seem to show that τὰ ἔργα are not ‘ works 
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of art,’ but ‘real experience.’ Cf. 26, 4 
1462a 19 and several places elsewhere. 
Let me conclude by submitting in turn to 
Prof. Butcher’s criticism an emendation that 
occurred to me when I was comparing his 
translation with the text. In 24, 3, 1459b 
21 τραγῳδιῶν τῶν εἰς μίαν ἀκρόασιν τιθεμένων 
should we perhaps read καθιεμένων ἢ Καθιέναι 
is a technical expression in this sense, 
whereas τιθέναι is used rather of instituting 
a competition or offering a prize. 
Herpert RicHarDs. 


HILPRECHT’S ASSYRICA. 


Assyrica, Hine Nachlese auf dem Gebiete 
der Assyriologie, von Dr. H. V. Hiprecnr. 
I, Teil mit drei Tafeln. Pp. 136. Ginn & 
Co., Boston, 1894. 7 Mk. 


Tus work is Vol. iii. No. I. of the ‘ Publi- 
cations of the University of Pennsylvania— 
Series in Philology, Literature and Archaeo- 
logy.’ In the publication of this series the 
University is contributing not to its own 
advancement only but to that of the cause 
of literature and science as well. American 
scholarship has in the past contributed too 
little to the advance of knowledge, partly 
no doubt because the average professor 
cannot afford to publish a work so purely 
scientific that its sale will be unremunerative. 
An institution which makes it possible 
for the specialist in its faculty to put 
before the public the results of his investi- 
gation, renders him, itself and scholarship 
an important service. 

The contents of such a series is necessarily 
miscellaneous. In that of which we speak, 
Recent Archaeological Explorations in the 
Valley of the Delaware River finds a place 
in the same volume with an article On the 
Articular Infinitive in Demosthenes. As 
these volumes are, however, published in 
separate parts, each of which may be pur- 
chased by itself, the miscellaneous character 
of the entire volume is no drawback to the 
usefulness of its parts. If Professor Hil- 
precht’s little volume is an index of the 
worth of the series, many branches of learn- 
ing are to be congratulated that the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has made public in 
this way the work of its professors. 

Assyrica, like the series in which it ap- 
pears, is a miscellaneous publication of 
articles on themes of cuneiform investiga- 
tion, or, as its title characterizes it, ‘ glean- 


ings from the territory of Assyriology.’ It 
contains seven essays, each upon a different 
topic, though some of the subjects treated 
are closely related to each other. A pole- 
mic tone pervades most of the book, since 
three of the essays are called forth by criti- 
cisms of European scholars on Professor Hil- 
precht’s Cuneiform Texts, published in 1893, 
and two others are designed to correct mis- 
takes made by two other European Assyrio- 
logists. This polemic tone is not, however, 
except in one or two instances, conspicuous 
and one is grateful to the critics for thus 
inducing the accomplished author to state 
more fully than he had done in his previous 
work the reasons for some of the positions 
there taken. 

The first essay, entitled Die Urkunde aus 
der Zeit des Kinigs Bélnddinapli und Herrn 
Professor Oppert’s Textemendationen, was 
called forth, as its title implies, by the 
publication ,by Oppert in vol. viii. of the 
Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie and also the 
Journal Officiel de la République Frangaise 
of a transliteration and translation of the 
text Hilprecht had edited in his Cuneiform 
Texts pl. 30 and 31. Oppert in his inter- 
pretation of this text had, in the absence 
of all documentary proof, conjecturally 
emended Hilprecht’s readings at several 
points in a way somewhat harassing to 
the American palaeographist, especially 
as ‘bad copying’ on the part of the editor 
was urged as the occasion for some of 
the emendations. The inscription in quest- 
ion is a most important one, since it is an 
account of the way in which Bélnadinapli, a 
king otherwise unknown but whom the 
document shows to have been the successor 
of Nebuchadrezzar I. of Babylon, restored, 
on complaint of the owner, the proper 
boundaries to a piece of land which Ekarra- 
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ikisha, the governor of the province, had 
unlawfully reduced in size. This glimpse 
into the legal processes of an age long 
gone by, as well as the revelation of a new 
royal personage, together with his place in 
history, were so important that immediately 
on the publication of Hilprecht’s Cuneiform 
Texts Jensen published a short article on 
it in the Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, which 
was soon followed by Oppert’s interpreta- 
tion of the whole inscription. 

In the essay before us Professor Hilprecht 
has himself interpreted the inscription with 
his usual care and skill, vindicating fully 
the correctness of his previous publication 
of the text. 

The second essay, Hine missverstandene 
Tafel aus Sippar,is an interpretation of a 
little tablet brought from Babylonia by 
Dr. Ward in 1885, on which is inscribed the 
record of a votive offering consisting of five 
hides together with a humped or Indian ox. 
This tablet Mr. Pinches of the British 
Museum had published in the American 
Journal of Archaeology, April-June 1893, 
understanding it to ‘relate to the substitu- 
tion of an offering of a certain kind of 
merchandise for the single head of cattle 
due.’ MHilprecht’s interpretation turns 
mainly on his rendering of the phrase ina 
libbi—an interpretation which is well sub- 
stantiated by the references which he gives. 
The right understanding of this phrase, 
together with the elucidation of gi-la-du by 


τὸν skin’ or ‘hide,’ Job xvi. 15, makes 


the meaning of the tablet clear and proves 
it to be a simple votive inscription. 

The third essay, Lin neue Zahlwérterfrag- 
ment aus Nippur, has no polemic tendency. 
It is a description in German of a fragment 
of a contract tablet from Niffer which con- 
tains several numerical forms syllabically 
spelled, some of which were not previously 
known. Professor Hilprecht had previously 
published a shorter account of the same in 
English in the Oriental Studies of the 
Oriental Club of Philadelphia, and promises 
to give us the cuneiform text in a later 
volume of his Texts. The tablet gives for 
the first time the following feminine forms 
of the numerals 6, 7, 8 and 9, viz: s¢8-3it-t7 
sib-ti, sa-man-ti, til-ti and are a welcome 
addition to our knowledge. 

With the fourth essay, Bemerkung zu 
Winckler’s Altorientalische Forschungen ii., 
Dr. Hilprecht’s answer to some of Winckler’s 
strictures on the introduction to his Cunei- 
form Texts begins. Winckler objects to 


_ Hilprecht’s arrangement of the Kassite or 


Kossaean kings, and holds that Kadashman- 
Bil and Kadashman-Turgu are two different 
persons, while Hilprecht replies with many 
analogies to support their identification, 
making as it seems to us a convincing proof. 
Hilprecht’s remarks at the end of this 
essay, disproving Winckler’s explanation of 
ukna as = ‘antimony,’ present a line of 
argument which Professor Haupt substan- 
tially followed simultaneously with the 
Philadelphia Professor, having published 
his results in the Johns Hopkins University 
Circulars for July 1894. These gentlemen 
are undoubtedly right, as opposed to Winck- 
ler, in identifying wknd with lapis lazuli as 
Lyon had previously done, A-BoR with 
magnesia, and in ruling antimony out of the 
case. 

The next essay, Die Ergdnzung der Namen 
zweier Kassitenkinige, leads Professor Hil- 
precht to discuss the chronology of the 
Kassite kings, and here he is brought once 
more into conflict with Winckler’s views as 
he has expressed himself in his Altoriental- 
ische Forschungen. The argument of Hil- 
precht is here based largely on statements 
of Nabonidus the last King of Babylon, 
whom he rightly regards as good authority, 
and is marked by close, logical and convine- 
ing reasoning. 

The sixth essay on Kénig AN-Ma-an der 
Konigliste und Fiirst An-a-aAN von Erech,isa 
reply to a bold hypothesis of Professor 
Hommel, published in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology, for Nov. 
1893. Dr. Hilprecht has little difficulty in 
successfully puncturing the hypothesis, 

Not the least valuable of these essays is 
the last, entitled Die kielschriftliche Legende 
auf dem ‘ Boss of Tarkondemos.’ The ‘ Boss of 
Tarkondemos,’ first brought to the notice of 
scholars by Mordtmann, was given this name 
by Sayce, to whom is due the credit of 
having recognized its importance as a Hit- 
tite object. It is circular in form and was 
apparently the boss of a shield. It pic- 
tures a man whose shoes with their pointed 
toes attest his Hittite nationality. It bears 
a legend in cuneiform and in Hittite charac- 
ters, and affords a possible key for a begin- 
ning of Hittite decipherment, as all scholars 
have recognized. Sayce in The Hittites 
translated the Assyrian legend ‘ Zar-qu-u- 
dim-me, king of the country Lrme,’ while 
other scholars read the name of the country 
variously Zu, Zume, ‘the city of waters,’ 
etc. Professor Hilprecht reads it ‘ Zar-ku- 
u-dim-mi, king of the land of Me-tan,’ iden- 
tifying Me-tan with the Metanni of the El- 
Amarna tablets. This reading is palaeo- 
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graphically probable, or we may be sure such 
an expert in Assyrian palaeography as 
Professor Hilprecht would not have put it 
forward, and on careful examination com- 
mends itself. It has also the merit of 
representing a country of which we have 
some information and seems to be a little 
step towards the solution of the much-vexed 
Hittite problem. 

These disconnected essays profess to be 
nothing more than chips from the workshop 
of a busy scholar, but they are contributions 
to the discussion of a variety of topics which 
no Assyriologist can afford to do without, 
and which are not without interest to the 
classical scholar, since such investigations 
help us to a better understanding of the 
people from whom Greece borrowed some of 
her elementary principles of art, and clear 
up for us many problems in such writers as 
Herodotus and Xenophon. The book is 


characterized by broad and accurate learning, 
close, logical reasoning and a fertility of 
hypothesis happily combined with sobriety 
and good judgment. 

It is to be regretted, from the standpoint 
of the English and American reader, that 
this valuable little book is written in 
German, though that will not affect its use 
by scholars. If, however, the statement of 
Professor Sayce, made at the Oriental 
Congress in London in 1892, were ever 
true, that ‘ Assyriology is one of the fashion- 
able studies of the day in America,’ the 
publication of such a work as this in 
German will, we fear, place it beyond the 
reach of those who study because it is the 
fashion. 

GrorGE A, BARTON. 


Bryn Mawr College, 
Pennsylvania, 


PAIS’ HISTORY OF SICILY AND MAGNA GRAECIA. 


Storia della Sicilia e della Magna Grecia, di 
Errore Pats, Prof. ord. nella Universita 
di Pisa. Vol. i. Carlo Clausen, Torino e 
Palermo, 1894. Pp. 623. 4to. 


Tus is the first instalment of a work 
which seems likely to extend over many 
volumes. The four chapters which the 
volume contains cover little more than half 
the space and are of the nature of intro- 
ductory dissertations: (1) on the ancient 
inhabitants of South Italy before the arrival 
of the Greek colonists ; (2) the ancient in- 
habitants of Sicily before the arrival of the 
Greek colonists ; (3) the foundation of the 
Greek colonies in Italy and Sicily ; (4) the 
extension of Greek colonization in Italy and 
Sicily from the end of the eighth to the 
beginning of the fifth century. The other 
half of the volume is occupied by sixteen 
appendices for the most part on points 
already treated at some length in the text ; 
while two—on the ‘sources’ and on the 
chronology of the settlements—often referred 
to at the foot of the page, are still held 
over for the second volume, which has been 
kept back partly to enable Professor Pais 
by renewed visits to South Italy and Sicily 
to examine the monuments lately brought to 
light by Paolo Orsi and Antonino Salinas, 
‘Villustre direttore del Museo nazionale di 
Palermo, by means of which he hopes to be 
able to resolve various questions of historical 


topography. The work therefore promises 
to be one of considerable magnitude. It is 
in fact in a certain diffuseness, and in a ten- 
dency to discuss at great length points of 
minor importance, sometimes only remotely 
connected with his subject, that the chief 
defect of Professor Pais’ learned and labor- 
ious work consists. Details of every kind 
are accumulated and discussed sometimes to 
the point of exhausting our patience, and the 
same proposition is restated and reviewed 
with what seems unnecessary and sometimes 
tiresome reiteration ; while the conclusion to 
which the writer wishes to bring us is not 
always drawn sharply and clearly. It 
would also have been of great assistance in 
reading such a book to have had the help of 
a marginal analysis or the mechanical aid of 
a more consistent division of the matter in 
paragraphs. In its laborious collection and 
discussion of the ancient authorities, in 
knowledge of all that has been done by 
scholars, historians, and archaeologists on 
the subject, the book is admirable. Many 
will differ with certain of his conclusions, 
but no one will be able to say that Professor 
Pais has been ignorant of what others have 
said, or has passed over difficulties. He is 
perhaps too much under the dominion of a 
ruling idea. He has, unlike Mr. Freeman, 
joined the story of Magna Graecia with that 
of Sicily, rightly judging that in origin and 
historical development they are one; and 
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he has also, rightly as it seems to us, regarded 
the knowledge of the history of Sicily and 
Magna Graecia as indispensabile per ben 
valutare Porigine et il siygnificato delle pit 
antiche vicende del popolo romano. But he 
seems to be led by this idea into overstating 
the importance of the later connexion of 
Rome and Sicily. He says in his preface 
(p. ix.): Ho detto Roma erede di Siracusa. 
Nel fatto la storia romana non ἃ che la 
prosecuzione di quella della Sicilia e della 
Magna Grecia. Roma ereditd da Siracusa 
tanto Vinimicizia con ὁ Cartaginesi, quanto 
Camicizia cont Rodi, tanti i buont rapporti 
con ὁ Tolomei, quanto il desegno di constituire 
uno stato signore della Peninsola, e non era 
certo una vuota frase il celebre motto che pro- 
nuncid Pirro, allorche abbandono il theatro 
delle sue splendide ma fugaci vittorie. To 
show the exaggeration which this paragraph, 
though not without fruitful suggestion, 
nevertheless contains, we have only to con- 
sider that when Rome first came into collision 
with Syracuse, at the beginning of the first 
Punic war, she had already made herself 
supreme from Etruria to Bruttium ; and that 
in the second Punic war it was not the 
possession of Sicily or of anything which 
had belonged to Syracuse that was in ques- 
tion, but that of Spain. Rome in fact was 
not so much the heir of Syracuse as the 
mortgagee, who forecloses and takes over an 
estate, the obligations of which he will only 
fulfil as far as it suits his own wider pur- 
poses. This exaggerated view of the 
importance of Syracuse in the fifth and 
fourth centuries has affected his judgment, 
and perhaps biased it, in treating several 
points connected with the early migrations 
into Sicily, as well as the chronological order 
of the Greek settlements in Sicily and Italy 
respectively. According to him, the Sicilians 
having earliest developed power and produced 
writers, the legends naturally took and 
retained a Sicilian colour, and represented 
facts in an inverse order: and though we 
may admit the truth contained in this 
doctrine, we must be on our guard against 
allowing it decisive weight against all other 
evidence. 

It would be impossible here to follow Pro- 
fessor Pais through a tithe of the evidence 
which he has accumulated with admirable 
diligence in illustration of the arguments 
and historical details with which he has 
filled his pages. It must suffice briefly to 
state some conclusions for which he claims 
originality, or in which he differs from 
others. He himself explains that he under- 
took his work in spite of the existence of 


the history of Adolf Holm, and of the 
expected appearance of that of Mr. Freeman 
—illustre storico inglese — because he believed 
himself to have arrived independently at 
different and more correct conclusions than 
they had done. In his first chapter after an 
exhaustive discussion of the ancient literary 
sources as to the inhabitants of South Italy, 
from which he elicits the names of Messapi, 
Iapygii, Peucentes, Oenotrii (including many 
various stocks), the Chones, the Siculi, and 
the Ausones, he proceeds to attempt, chiefly 
from the comparison of topographical names, 
a department of the subject which he 
has worked with great fulness and some 
originality, to draw certain conclusions as to 
their places of origin. The most ancient 
inhabitants of Italy were, according to him 
as well as to others, the Iapygians and 
Messapians ; but he differs from Mommsen 
in maintaining that they were of distinct 
stocks, The former were of Illyrian origin, 
their name remaining in that of the Iapydes 
known as an Illyrian people in late times, 
while the latter came from Northern Greece, 
In Sicily he rejects the Iberian origin of the 
Sicani and, in spite of ‘Thucydides and 
Herodotus and the early topographers, looks 
upon them and the Siceli as identical, 
explaining the difference of form in the 
words as arising from the variety of dialect 
between the Ionian and Dorian Greeks who 
came in contact with them respectively. 
It cannot be said that he has satisfactorily 
proved this ; and he answers the objection 
that both names occur in the Odyssey, and 
were therefore presumably known before the 
Greek colonization, by arguing (pp. 95-6) 
that this is only another proof of the late 
origin of that part of the Odyssey—a mode 
of dealing with authorities that (however 
well grounded in this instance) has always 
an unpleasant suggestion of arguing in 
a cirele. As to the mysterious Elymi, 
while rejecting of course the Trojan origin 
assigned to them by Thucydides, he also 
rejects as impossible the explanation of 
some that they were Phrygians who reached 
the island before the Greeks. The impos- 
sibility of this is not self-evident ; and his 
own explanation that they were Phoceans is 
not strongly supported, though the com- 
plete Hellenization of Elymian cities in the 
fifth century, such as Segesta, gives us 
some reason to believe that they were at any 
rate partly of Greek origin. 

The third chapter, in which the traditions 
of the foundation of the Greek cities in 
Italy and Sicily are traced, is full of interest 
and is made exceedingly useful by the care- 
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ful and complete array of authorities ; and 
the same may be said of the fourth chapter, 
in which the author discusses the value of 
these traditions, and attempts to give a 
rational account of them founded on the 
circumstances of the various states. He 
concludes (p. 196) that the geographical 
position of Italy and Sicily in respect to the 
Peloponnese is a clear proof that the Italian 
colonies preceded by some years those in 
Sicily ; though he oddly deduces a confirma- 
tion of this from a passage of Antiochus 
(ap. Strabo 262 C) in which that writer says 
that Myscellus was aided in founding Croton 
by Archias ‘when on his way to found 
Syracuse’ (ἡνίκα ὥρμητο ἐπὶ τὸν τῶν Svpa- 
κουσῶν οἰκισμόν), Which as far as it goes 
supports the contemporary origin of the 
cities. The general conclusion to which he 
comes in his fourth chapter, while admitting 
and even perhaps exaggerating the obscurity 
as to date and origin of the cities, is that 
the first colonies founded from the end of 
the eighth to the end of the seventh cen- 
tury had a character specially agricultural ; 
and that, the most fertile spots by that time 
having been occupied, the stream of coloniza- 
tion, which did not stop, assumed a character 
essentially commercial (pp. 330-331) ; but 
that though these colonists were therefore 
naturally drawn from men of middle rank, 
whose minds were set principally on gain, 
they were also joined from political or other 
causes by men of education and refinement : 
e con costoro giunsero in Occidente poeti 6 
filosofi, come Archiloco, Saffo, Pitagora ὁ 
Xenofane, precursori dellarrivo su queste 
medesime spiagge di Epicarmo, di Pindaro, di 
Eschilo e di Erodoto. 

Of the sixteen appendices the first and 
longest is devoted to the subject of the 
Messapians and Iapygians, in whom he re- 
fuses, as has been before observed, to 
recognize with Mommsen branches of the 
same stock; and in an appendix to this 
appendix he has laboured to prove (from a 
personal inspection made in 1891) that the 
so-called Messapian inscription at Rubi 
[6.1.1.. ix. p. xv.] is spurious. The second 
is on the origin and expansion of the name 
Italia, in which he examines the legend 
preserved by Dionysius, Strabo, and Aris- 
totle from Antiochus of a king Italus who, 
ruling the Oenotrians with wisdom and 
success, caused the change of name. Here 
again is an appendix to an appendix devoted 
to discussing a memoir of Professor Enrico 
Cocchia, in which he maintains that the 
passage of Antiochus has been misunder- 
stood, who did not mean to assert that 


the name of Italy arose in South Brut- 


tium, but in the district south of a line — 


extending from Tarentum to Paestum. The 
third appendix on ‘the most ancient 
communications between Greece and Italy’ 
is extremely interesting. In it he examines 
the assertion of Helbig that in pre-hellenic 
times there was communication by land 
between the Balcan peninsula and Italy, and 
concludes that such communication was 
rather by a road crossing Greece from the 
east to Epirus and thence by sea to Corcyra 
and Italy. The fourth appendix on the 
vexed question of the origin of the 
Etruscans seems hardly needed, and is mostly 
negative in results, as was perhaps inevita- 
ble. All we can say is that towards the 
middle of the eighth century the Ligurians, 
the Veneti, the Umbri, Etrusci, Ausoni- 
Oscans, Iapyians, and Messapians occupied 
the districts named after them, and Profes- 
sor Pais with proper caution remarks of the 
alleged discoveries of anthropologists and 
craniometrists (p. 474): attendiamo prima 
che coloro ¢ quali, sia pure con molta dotirina, 
fanno tali ricerche, che si mettano in grado di 
potere sul serio stabilire se il materiale antico 
che studiano appartenga realmente al popolo 
al quale essi lo attribuiscono. In the fifth 
appendix on the Aborigines and the Siculi 
he contends that the word Aborigines is a 
false formation in Latin (as though connected 
with oriyo) from the βορείγονοι or men of the 
mountain. And he accepts Zielinski’s 
emendation of ἠδὲ Βορειγενέων for ἠδ᾽ 
’ABoptywéwv in the oracle given in Dionysius 
1, 19. The Aborigines therefore he concludes 
(p. 480) ‘meant the Sabini, Marsi, Peligni, 
and Vestini, in short the whole Sabello- 
Samnite population which inhabited the 
Abruzzi in the heart of Italy.’ This is at 
least plausible, and has the advantage of 
explaining a difficulty ; especially if he is 
also right in thinking that the word 
Aborigines only came into use in the 
Annalistic period shortly before the time 
of Cato (p. 481). It would be impossible 
here to go through the substance of all the 
appendices, which are lengthy discussions 
on details connected with particular settle- 
ments. I must confine myself to noticing 
that in the seventh, on the origin of the 
expression ‘Magna Grecia,’ Professor Pais 
rightly points out that the passage of 
Polybius (2, 39) implies that it was in use 
in the fifth century. But he is not so 
successful, I think, in showing that we have 
an earlier literary use of it extant by 
Timaeus [apud Photium, fr. 77 Miiller, and 
ap. Athenaeum xii. 523 ΕΒ]. On the whole 
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he endeavours (pp. 510-519) to give it 
an origin and locality too precise ; nor does 
it seem at all certain that it was invented 
from within, that is by the Sicilian writers 
of the fifth century, or that it referred 
exclusively either to the greatness of the 
Pythagorean institutions, or the superiority 
of the country. It seems rather one of 
those popular, as opposed to scientific or 
literary, designations which grow up spon- 
taneously, and indicate rather indefinite 
information and hopes than actual facts. 
In our own day the term ‘Greater Britain’ 
as applied to America is an instance in point : 
not certainly invented from within, or 


founded alone on any one superiority of 
extent or wealth or achievement, but on a 
vague sentiment of the magnificent future 
awaiting the expansion of our race. Finally, 
it may be said that the language of the 
book is pleasing and lucid, and (if a grateful 
foreigner may be allowed to say so) easy to 
understand. If it were somewhat less 
thorough, not to say prolix, if the innumer- 
able difficulties were treated at somewhat 
less length and with fewer repetitions, it 
might perhaps have a greater chance of 
arresting the attention of a busy and 
impatient generation. 
E. S. SHucksuren. 


HORTON-SMITH’S CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


The Theory of Conditional Sentences in Greek 
and Latin, for the Use of Students, by 
Ricuarp Horron-Smitu, M.A. (694 pp. 
Macmillan & Co. 1894.) 21s. net. 


Tuis elaborate work is the outcome of 
nearly half a century’s study of the subject 
by a scholar who has evidently made it his 
hobby during a life of arduous and success- 
ful labour at the bar. The rubric of Con- 
ditional Sentences has served him as a store- 
house in which to gather whatsoever of 
interest has presented itself to him in the 
course of his wide reading in classical 
literature ; and the full indices show the 
multifareity of the topics discussed in the 
book. Modern literature—English, German, 
French, Italian and Spanish—has been 
laid under contribution; questions of 
orthography and accidence are discussed in 
the Notes which form the second half of 
the volume, side by side with questions of 
syntax ; and even points of antiquities and 
archaeology find a place. The reader who 
uses the indices as a guide will be sure to 
find something to interest and instruct 
him ; of special value is the light which 
the author throws upon the progress of 
classical philology during the present cen- 
tury ; he hasan intimate knowledge of the 
theories of such scholars as Key and 
Malden and Shilleto, to whose memory he 
dedicates the work ; and he has not neglected 
to keep pace with more recent works, 
though some names of living scholars are 
conspicuous by their absence, for instance 
the names of Goodwin and Gildersleeve ; in 
discussing Catullus the author does not 
appear to know of the edition of Ellis. 


It would be a poor return for this labour 
of love to withhold from the author the 
tribute of frank and candid criticism, I 
therefore feel bound to say that in my 
opinion his work, in spite of its many 
points of interest, does not constitute an 
advance in the theory of Conditional Sen- 
tences ; and that his method is too uncritical 
in dealing with disputed readings and cor- 
ruptions of text. In indicating my grounds 
for this opinion I shall incidentally have an 
opportunity of replying to some criticisms 
which have recently been made upon my 
own theory of Conditional Sentences, both 
by the author and by Mr. J. Donovan in 
his extremely kind and thoughtful review 
of my Greek Grammar in the Classical 
Review (1895, No. 1). 

In regard to the classification of Con- 
ditional Sentences, there are a number of 
moot points under consideration by gram- 
marians : (1) Ought we to classify according 
to the Protasis (Subordinate Clause) or 
according to the Apodosis (Principal Clause), 
or according to both at once? (2) What is 
the true place of sentences of the type «i 
cin—ein ἄν and si sit—sit? (3) How are 
we to treat sentences of the type εἰ εἴη--- 
ἔσται (or ἐστί) and si sit—erit (or est); are 
they ‘mixed’ or not? Such sentences are 
far more common than has been ordinarily 
supposed, as has been recently demonstrated 
by H. Blase in Wélfflin’s Archiv (1894, Heft 
1, pp. 17—45), and as I had previously 
maintained on several occasions : see Blase’s 
statistics, p. 25. (4) What account are we 
to give of sentences of the type ἐὰν 7— 
ἔσταιϊ Are they parallel to the Latin δὲ 
erit—erit, or ought they to be regarded as 
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identical in meaning with the Latin si sit— 
erit? (5) What is the place of ‘ general’ 
or ‘iterative’ sentences of the types ἐὰν 7— 
ἐστί and εἰ εἴη ---ἣν, to which attention was 
first called by Biiumlein in 1846, and which 
receive prominent notice in Goodwin's Greek 
Moods and Tenses? (6) Should we in 
classifying take the dime of the sentence as 
fundamentum divisionis, as Goodwin does 
(see J.7. ὃ 388)? These and other ques- 
tions of the like kind do not receive much 
consideration at the hands of Mr. Horton- 
Smith. He classifies his examples, without 
any previous discussion of these points, 
according to the form of the protasis, and 
we thus get :— 

A, Tenses of the Indicative denoting 
‘actual facts’; pp. 33—40. 

B. Tenses of the Subjunctive and Opta- 
tive (which he regards as, and calls, a Past 
Subjunctive) denoting ‘ possible as opposed 
to actual facts’ ; pp. 40—54. 

Α΄. Tenses of the Indicative with ἄν, 
denoting ‘contingencies on their way from 
actual facts to possibilities’; pp. 54—61. 

Μ΄. Tenses of the Subjunctive and Opta- 
tive with ἄν, denoting ‘contingencies on 
their way from possibilities to actual facts’ ; 
pp. 61—74. 

(΄. Past Tenses of the Indicative, adapted 
to denote ‘not actual, but conditional 
facts’; pp. 74—81: these examples are 
accompanied by a Past Indicative with ἄν 
in the Apodosis. 

C’, The same as C’, but accompanied by a 
Past Indicative without ἄν in the Apodosis. 

It is obvious that by this arrangement 
we get sentences which are similar in mean- 
ing placed under different heads, and sen- 
tences which are diverse in meaning under 
the same head. For instance εἰ μὴ ἦν-- 
δίκαιον ἦν Aesch, Suppl. 244 (C’) is similar 
to εἰ ἠπίστασο---ἦν av Soph. Ll. 393 (C) ; ἣν 
θεοὶ θέλωσι, viv ἀφίξεται Ar. Plut. 405 (57 
is at least similar to εἴ σ᾽ ἡ ᾽πιοῦσα λαμπὰς 
ὄψεται Ocot—Oavet Eur. Med. 352 (A); 
sentences like φαίη δ᾽ ἂν ἡ θανοῦσά γ᾽, «i 
φωνὴν λάβοι Soph. ΑΓ, 548 (B) are, I venture 
to think, though no Grammar except my 
own has advanced the doctrine, to be classi- 
fied in the same broad category as sentences 
like Soph. £1. 393° (C), quoted above. 
Again sentences so entirely different in 
meaning as the following are grouped in 
the same class by Mr. Horton-Smith: εἰ 
τοίνυν τοῦτο ἰσχυρὸν ἦν ἂν τούτῳ τεκμήριον--- 
κἀμοὶ γενέσθω τεκμήριον ‘if then this would 
have been (under certain circumstances) a 
strong testimony for the defendant, let it 
be a testimony for me too,’ Demosth. 


Timocr. p. 1201, and κἂν det p’ ἀποθανεῖν, 
αὐτὸς διαπράξω ταῦτα Aristoph. Plut. 216 
(according to Mr. Horton-Smith this is an 
Indicative with ἐάν, in the possibility of 
which he is a firm believer); these two 
sentences come under his Class A’: the 
following pair come under his Class B’: εἰ 
δὲ μηδ᾽ ἂν εἷς τοῦτ᾽ ἔχοι δεῖξαι =‘ if no single 
person would be able to show this,’ Demosth. 
Lept. p. 492, § 117, and στεῦτο yap εὐχόμενος 
νικήσεμεν, εἴ περ av αὐταὶ μοῦσαι ἀείδοιεν 
‘even if the Muses themselves should sing,’ 
Il. ii. 597. 

To me the ordinary forms of Conditional 
Sentences, whether in Latin, Greek, or a 
modern language, present themselves in two 
great classes, the distinction between which 
is marked by certain well-defined differences 
both of meaning and of linguistic form. It is 
the fact that in my classification there is a 
coincidence between distinctions of form and 
distinctions of meaning, and that my scheme 
is applicable equally to all the languages 
which have to be taken aecount of, which 
makes me believe in it as an instrument of 
teaching. To my first class belong all sen- 
tences of the type‘If A is B, C is D,’ to 
which I regard ἐὰν ἢ---ἔσται (=‘if A shall 
be B, C will be D’) as belonging ; it also 
includes sentences which have a Protasis of 
the form ‘If A is B’ accompanied by an 
Apodosis expressing Command or Wish 
(e.g. ‘If A is B, let C be D.’ To my second 
class belong all sentences of the type ‘If A 
were 2), C would be D’; and I should as 
little dream of separating «i εἴη ---εἴη av 
(=‘if A were to be B,C would be D’) from 
this class, as I should of putting under 
separate classes the two English sentences 
‘if I knew, I should tell’ (Greek εἰ ἤδη 
ἔλεγον av) and ‘if I came, I should tell’ 
(Greek εἰ ἔλθοιμι, λέγοιμι ἄν) ; the difference 
between them is one of time, which I make 
a subordinate consideration under each of 
the two main classes. In other words, my 
first class contains all sentences in which 
the Apodosis does not speak of what would 
be or would have been under certain con- 
ditions, and the Protasis contains no impli- 
cation as to fact or fulfilment ; my second 
class contains all sentences in which the 
Apodosis speaks of what would be or would 
have been under certain conditions and the 
Protasis contains some sort of implication 
as to fact or fulfilment. To these two 
classes I add a third, including sentences of 
the type εἰ εἴη---ἔσται (or ἐστί), Engl. ‘ should 
A be B, C will be (or is) D,’ in which the 
Protasis seems to me to have some sort of 
implication or arriére pensée. To this Mr. 
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Donovan’s main objection is that in group- 
ing together εἰ εἴη---εἴη av and εἰ ἦν---ἦἣν ἄν 1 
am putting in the same class sentences in 
which the Protasis does not imply non- 
fulfilment with sentences in which” the 
Protasis does imply non-fulfilment; εἰ 
ἦν implies ‘it is not,’ εἰ εἴη does not imply 
‘it will not be.’ My answer is that I do 
not consider this distinction to be a matter 
of such great moment ; εἰ εἴη ‘if it were to 
be’ always contains some sort of implica- 
tion, sometimes amounting to ‘it will not 
be’ ; and the presence of ἄν in the Apodosis 
is a sufficient mark of kinship between εἴη 
ἄν and ἦν ἄν, both of which are represented 
in English by ‘it would be.’ The dis- 
tinction which is of real importance between 
εἰ εἴη---εἴη ἄν and εἰ ἦν----ἣν ἄν is in ordinary 
cases a distinction purely of time. Let 
any one who disbelieves in this try his hand 
at classifying Conditional Sentences in 
French or German, in which languages 
there is no separate form to distinguish the 
Future Condition of this class from the 
Present Condition : 8᾽ 1 faisait cela, il aurait 
tort and wenn er dies thite, wiirde er Unrecht 
haben would each have, according to my 
opponent’s principle, to appear under two 
separate classes, because forsooth s'il faisait 
cela may imply either ‘he is not doing this’ 
or merely ‘I do not say that he will do 
this.’ 1 


1 Mr. Donovan’s other criticisms on my Con- 
ditional Sentences are only verbal ; he does not like 
my way of defining the two main classes by saying 
that the one class does and the other does not speak 
of what would be or would have been ; but how am I 
to express the distinction otherw ise? I cannot 
speak of fulfilment and non-fulfilment in the 
Apodosis, because there are sentences like ‘even if A 
were B, C would be D,’ in which there is no impli- 
cation that C is not D ; see further in Goodwin MW, 7. 
§ 412. In regard to what he says about a sentence 
like ‘if it were desirable we might give proof,’ Mr. 
Donovan appears to have overlooked my § 356, where 
these expressions are ‘specially dealt with.—What 
Mr. Donovan calls ‘a more serious defect still’ will, 
I think, be found to be merely a question of 
wording ; he thinks I ought to have spoken not of 
Protases implying ‘ what ὦ not,’ but rather of Protases 
implying ‘what is assumed not to be.’ Had I 
adopted this language, it would cy have com- 
plicated my statement and I fear bewildered my 
readers. Of course when a condition is spoken of 
as unfulfilled, it need not be so actually ; it is enough 
that it should be assumed to be so; but I do not 
think it necessary to say so every time. When Cicero 
says si amor naturalis esset he means that love (in 
this sense) is πού natural (in the philosophic sense). 
As to ei ἔχοι not referring to future time, Mr. Dono- 
van surely refines somewhat: when Cicero says δὲ 
Phalarim crudelem tyrannum vir bonus spoliare pos- 
sit, nonne faciat, it is no difficulty to me that Phalaris 
had been dead a long time ; we may translate ‘if a 
"og man were to be able to despoil, a cruel tyrant 
ike Phalaris."—I cannot part from Mr. Donovan 
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There is one point in the theory of 
Conditional Sentences to which I have not 
yet alluded, and on which Mr. Horton- 
Smith has expressed his opinion with some 
fulness : I mean whether Protases with the 
Past Imperfect Indicative in Greek and the 
Imperf. Subjunctive in Latin refer ordin- 
arily to past time or to present time. Since 
the publication of Mr. Roby’s Latin 
Grammar it has been usual with many 
teachers to translate si esset by ‘if it had 
been,’ instead of ‘if it were’—mainly on 
the ground that the Imperfect tense is con- 
ceived of as referring originally to past 
time. Mr. Horton-Smith (pp. 577—579) 
agrees with this view ; and I have nothing 
to urge against it, if it merely asserts that 
in origin the Imperf. referred to past time ; 
in the Lotin of Plautus it is very common 
in this sense. But I adhere to my previ- 
ously expressed opinion that in the ordinary 
usage of the classical period si esse¢ should 
be translated ‘if it were’ (in those nine cases 
out of ten in which it refers to present and 
not to past time): it is true that ‘if it had 
been’ is a form of speech which may also 
refer to present time in English ; but ‘if it 
were’ is the proper English equivalent for 
si esset, the form were (past. subj.) standing 
to was as esset stands to erat. Mr. Horton- 
Smith’s translations (p. 579 si faciat ‘if haply 
he shall be doing or do,’ si faceret ‘if he 
were to have been doing,’ si fecisset ‘if he 
were to have done’) I cannot regard as 
improvements.2, What has apparently led 
Mr. Horton-Smith to these translations is 
the assumption that tenses must have in 
Conditional Sentences the same meanings 
as they have in other connexions—a thesis 
which he has worked out fully in his 
Introduction to the part of his book dealing 
with Greek. There he attempts the task 
of ‘building up’ the Greek usage from 
the above assumption in connexion with the 
theory that the particle ἄν denotes ‘ really 
and truly.’ Za nihilo nihil fit. The up- 
shot of the curious train of reasoning there 
presented is that ἄν cannot alter the mean- 
ing of an Indicative (ἐγένετο ἄν = ‘it really 
and truly happened’); to add the ἄν was 
merely an ‘affectation of precision.’ In 
proof of this startling proposition the 
author says that by the time of Lucian the 
use of the Future Indicative with ἄν had 
come to be regarded as a soloecism (p. 11). 
without expressing my warm thanks for many points 
in his review, some of which I hope to make use of 
on a future occasion. 

* I would call Mr. Horton-Smith’s attention to 
the fact that the had in ‘if he had done it’ is 
historically a Subjunctive, not an Indicative. 
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Verily! But how about ἄν with the past 
tenses of the Indicative ἢ 

It will have been seen that Mr. Horton- 
Smith is very catholic in his views as to what 
is possible in Greek. He believes not only in 
ἐάν with the Indicative Present or Past, and 
av with the Future Indicative, but also in 
even more startling things: ἐάν with the 
Optative, and ἐάν with the Indicative + ἄν, 
etc. If we seek for proofs of the existence 
of these forms of speech, we are referred to 
some passages in which the text has been 
generally regarded as corrupt, and to a long 
list of quotations from such authors as 
Hippocrates, Leophanes (t) de Superfoetat., 
Auctor de Judication., Auctor de Artic., ete. 
Before Mr. Horton-Smith can convince the 


world of these things, he must show us 
that the text rests on sound foundations. 
But I would not close with a note of 
dissonance, The book is full of matter, 
and while there are many points in it which 
will raise dissent in any reader, the collec- 
tion of instances is a rich vein which will 
prove of service to future explorers in this 
field. From Mr. Horton-Smith’s sentences 
of irregular type (pp. 103 foll.) I have 
gleaned many instances of various kinds 
which had previously escaped my observa- 
tion; and I doubt not that further 
acquaintance with the book will extend the 
list. 
E, A. SONNENSCHEIN, 


ZOELLER ON ROMAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 


Rimische Staats- und Lechtsaltertiimer, ein 
Kompendium fiir das Studium und die 
Praxis, von Dr. Max Zotier. (Zweite 
Auflage.) Koebner, Breslau: 1895. Pp. 
xvi. 520. 8 Mk. 


Tue author of this work is justified in the 
statement made in his preface that the mere 
fact of a second edition of a book of this 
character having been called for within ten 
years shows that it must have met a real 
want. Jt could hardly have done otherwise : 
for as a clear exposition of the main conclu- 
sions that have been established by a cen- 
tury of research it is admirable. The title 
has been well chosen, for Zoller’s work aims 
at being something more than a ‘Staats- 
recht.’ The main principles of private law, 
the outlines of civil and criminal procedure, 
the financial system and the army have each 
a brief space allotted them. Still the 
work is in the main a manual of constitu- 
tional law, without however being in any 
sense a political history of Rome. Through- 
out we see a rigorous adherence to the 
modern system of treating the history of 
institutions by departments. It would be 
unjust to criticize a work, in which this 
principle of exposition is consciously adopted 
as being the best for teaching purposes, for 
not being a history. But we cannot help 
thinking that a work, which from its 
compass evidently does not aim at merely 
furnishing the materials for history, does 
gain by the slight approach to the historical 
method effected by a division into periods. 


Such a division enables us to get some 
insight into the parallel development of the 
separate institutions of the Republic, it does 
not lead us to treat the Rex merely as a 
magistrate nor to merge the Principate in 
the Princeps. Yet the method adopted by 
Zoller has its own peculiar advantages. <A 
work that is not a history of institutions is 
better fitted to become a history of views 
about institutions—to become, in short, 
what the author modestly describes his 
work as being, a compendium. 

It must be stimulating to the scientific 
interest of a young student to be able to 
trace the steps by which the history of 
Roman institutions has been built up from 
Niebuhr’s time to our own ; for the history 
of any great development of thought is in 
itself a scientific training. It is one of the 
author’s signal merits that he has been able 
to make a work, written on a somewhat 
unattractive system, interesting throughout. 
The compass of the treatise has made fre- 
quent references to the original authorities 
impossible. As a substitute we have a good 
bibliography in the introduction, well 
selected citations of the authorities on par- 
ticular subjects at the head of each section 
and references to the most important mono- 
graphs in the notes. 

In accordance with the plan of his work 
the author has made it his object to give 
the most important alternative views on all 
disputed points of any importance. This is 
done fully in his account of the ‘plebs’ 
(p. 20), the ‘tribuni aerarii’ (p. 55), the 
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‘patrum auctoritas’ (p. 339), the reformed 
‘comitia centuriata ’ (p. 106). Presumably 
when an alternative view on an important 
point is not mentioned we have a tacit 
assumption that it was never worth holding. 
Yet we should have expected some discussion 
of the doubtful question of the relation of 
the ‘agnati’ to the ‘ gentiles’ (p. 16) ; here 
Mommsen’s view alone is given. It is 
uncertain whom the author understands by 
the ‘ equites’ referred to in the ‘lex Sem- 
pronia’ and ‘lex Roscia’ (p. 49); in fact 
the crucial question who these legally recog- 
nized ‘knights’ were is never once raised. 
He also states the view that the knights of 
the empire were all ‘equites equo publico’ 
(p. 54) without any hint of the alternative 
solutions of Belot, Willems and Mispoulet. 
Similarly the theory given as to the basis of 
the powers of the Princeps (pp. 302-307), 
though stated with admirable clearness, 
represents only one of two possible views. 
The theory is followed which represents the 
‘imperium’ of the Princeps as purely pro- 
vincial and military ; the ‘ tribunicia potes- 
tas’ is made to bear the whole weight of 
the internal administration, and no hint is 
given of the aggregate of powers, collec- 
tively forming a ‘quasi-imperium’ for Rome 
and Italy, which supplement the defects of 
the ‘ tribunicia potestas ’ as a basis for the 
civil power. It is strange to find the 
appeal to Caesar, the greatest system of 
appeal that perhaps the world has ever seen, 
dismissed in two lines. It is stranger still 
that we are not told that this appeal differed 
in character from what was known as 
‘ appellatio’ under the Republic. 

Asarule the author is very careful to 
distinguish an ascertained fact from a 
current theory; but there are occasional 
exceptions to this rule. To state absolutely 
that, after the Hortensian law of 287 B.c., 
there is no trace of ‘leges’ passed in the 
‘comitia centuriata’ (p. 135) is to go far 
beyond the limits of the knowable—especi- 
ally when we consider that the only altern- 
ative assembly, the ‘ comitia tributa populi,’ 
has a merely hypothetical, if a probable, 
existence. Far more doubtful is the view 
expressed on p. 470 that all the ‘socii’ in 
Italy were foederati. The Latins we know 
to have held this status ; but it is difficult 
to account for the distinction between 
‘civitates foederatae’ and ‘liberae’ intro- 
duced by the Romans into the provinces at 
the very beginning of their work of organi- 
zation unless the inferior condition of 
‘libertas’ had previously existed in Italy. 


As regards the ‘civitates liberae et immunes ’ 


it is scarcely correct to say that they 
possessed free property (‘ Eigentum ’) of the 
soil (p. 368)). The ‘lex de Termessibus ’ 
shows rather a condition of ‘ libera possessio’ 
than one of ‘ dominium.’ 

Zoller has fully realized that one of the 
duties of the author of a compendium, 
which is to a large extent a literary history 
of researches into Roman antiquities, is a 
full acquaintance with the recent literature 
on the subjects which he is discussing. 
This duty is faithfully performed: and 
one or two novel views have found accept- 
ance at his hands. Such are the theory 
that the ‘seviri’ of the municipal towns 
were not a priestly order (p. 476), and the 
theory of Niessen that the ‘lex curiata de 
imperio’ was required for alterations in the 
constitution (p. 86). If by alterations are 
meant simply the successive creations of 
new magistrates with ‘imperium’ the view 
is not improbable ; but it is difficult to see 
what evidence could be adduced for the 
statement that at the end of the Republic 
the ‘lex curiata’ was required for all 
‘ magistratus populi’ (p. 163). 

In a work of this compass it is inevitable 
that there should be a great number of 
points on which differences of opinion must 
exist. Consequently those points have 
been chiefly mentioned on which further 
discussion, or a more tentative expression of 
opinion, might have been deemed advisable. 
On p. 115 we find a strange statement, 
which must however be a mere inaccuracy 
of expression ; for the view that the ‘ comitia 
tributa (populi)’ possessed capital jurisdic- 
tion by no means represents the author's 
real opinion as to the judicial competence of 
this ‘ comitia.’ 

Whatever may be thought of the plan of 
this work, the treatment of the subjects 
discussed in its separate sections is excellent. 
It combines fulness with clearness in a 
higher degree than any work of the kind 
which I have seen, while a very complete 
index makes it fulfil effectively its second- 
ary function of a work of reference. 
Teachers of Roman history who are often 
reminded of the fact that there is no recent 
work in English, at once comprehensive and 
concise, to which they can refer their pupils 
for information on the details of the Roman 
constitution, would find their labours 
greatly lightened by a translation of Zéller’s 
book. 

A. H. J. GReenipee. 
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PATER’S GREEK STUDIES. 


Ir is a melancholy pleasure to thank the 
projectors of this volume, and particularly 
the editor, for the happy design of bringing 
the component parts into the whole which 
they are well fitted to constitute. Mr. 
Shadwell is certainly right in thinking that 
the combination adds value to the elements, 
and that the book is aptly calculated to 
remove the impression, if and where any 
such impresssion really exists, that the 
author, of whose loss we are still freshly 
conscious, was solely cr mainly a manipu- 
lator of words. A great stylist Mr. Pater 
certainly was, but in the true sense: his 
style deserves to be called great, not merely 
because it is itself a source of pleasure, but 
because it is the proper garment and exact 
reflexion of deep and penetrating thought. 
What a solid mass of consistent thinking 
lay at the foundation of that delicate struc- 
ture could not better be shown than by 
bringing together these diverse pieces and 
letting it simply be seen how well and with 
what mutual support they unite. 

These columns are scarcely the proper 
place (if indeed for what nobody needs there 
is any proper place) for repeating the 
facile praises of Mr. Pater’s workmanship 
and work. It will I hope be felt, as it is 
meant, for a better and more genuine token 
of respect, to refrain from wandering 
vaguely over those parts of the new volume 
of which I could say nothing which others 
would not certainly say better ; and to find 
an occasion of use in those parts which I 
can imagine myself qualified to discuss. 
For this reason only I shall say little of the 
‘Study of Dionysus,’ with which the volume 
opens, a characteristic and wonderful study. 
In the words, the sentences, and the para- 
graphs of Mr. Pater the legend of the vine 
seems actually to grow and live as it grew 
in history. We seem to grasp not only 
truths about the thing, but the thing itself : 
and this by no illusive conjuring, but by 
the organic combination of facts. Whether 
all is there which was in the reality, and 
whether the relations and proportions of 
the elements are everywhere precisely right, 
might of course be questioned. Of the 
religion of the vine Mr. Pater’s picture 
perhaps shows everything; but we may 
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doubt whether the religion of Dionysus had 
not in it more than Mr. Pater would 
suggest of spiritual elements connected not 
at all, or if at all in some manner of affili- 
ation too remote for history to trace, with 
the cult and personificationof the vine. Of the 
Dionysiac religion, as a force in the making 
of man, at least nine-tenths lay in the doc- 
trine of the new birth, a doctrine which 
might be perhaps transplanted mystically 
to the vineyard, but did not grow there, 
nor in any field but the brooding souls of 
Asiatic men. 

Taken as a whole however, the ‘ Study of 
Dionysus’ appears to be not only, as it is 
assuredly, fine and subtle to a supreme 
degree, but also exquisitely true. And the 
like praise might be extended to the ensuing 
article on the ‘ Bacchanals’ of Euripides, if we 
could accept Mr. Pater’s assumption that 
Euripides in that play ‘has undertaken to 
be the poet of’ Bacchus, and a servant of 
‘the tradition.’ To Mr. Pater the Bacchae 
is primarily and essentially a document for 
the religious conceptions of the myth. ἢ 
Adopting the view that the play is an 
amende honorable offered by Euripides to. 
popular religion, he sets himself to distil | 
from it the spirit of that belief and worship 
which Euripides (ea hypothesi) desired sym- 
pathetically to represent. Now before we 
can make up our minds whether the Bacchae 
is or is not a retractation by Euripides of 
his previous views, and an apology for his 
former practice, we must have determined 
to our satisfaction what those views and 
that practice really were, an inquiry of 
great importance and interest, but much 
beyond our present scope. Professor 
Tyrrell, who reprinted this essay of Mr. 
Pater’s in an earlier but substantially 
identical form as part of his own preface 
to the play, nevertheless is not or was not, 
as [ understand, at one with Mr. Pater on this 
particular question of the poet’s consistency 
with his former self. Professor Tyrrell, 
though he allows what is in fact a necessary 
and elementary proposition, that there is 
something in the Bacchae different from the 
average of Euripides’ works, nevertheless 
does not regard the work as a retractation. 
For myself I should go with Professor Tyr- 
rell on this issue, holding that the opinions 
of the poet as expressed in the Bacchue 
are the same which are expressed in older 
works, and the form of expression the same ; 
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though it may be that this verbal agreement 
covers implications on my part for which 
I should have no right at present to 
invoke the authority of Professor Tyrrell. 
What is new (for there is something 
new) in the Bacchae does not affect the 
life-long controversy waged by Euripides 
against the popular cults. That which he 
admits in the Bacchae to be real and really 
strong in popular religion is a force which 
could not be used or absorbed by such cults 
as those of Dodona, Olympia, Delos, or even 
Delphi, without suffering a complete and 
emasculating metamorphosis. This meta- 
morphosis is even actually represented in the 
play by Teiresias. That we are shown in 
the Bacchae not one Bacchic religion but 
really two, and that under the momentary 
coalition of the Dionysiac women with the 
Apolline prophet there lies a profound 
opposition of spirit, was certainly the opinion 
of the writer (I am not myself prepared to 
affirm that this writer was not Euripides), 
who inserted in the sermon of Teiresias his 
famous ‘explanation’ of the central and 
typical Bacchic mystery, the ‘regeneration’ 
of the wine-god (vv. 287—297). Whether 
he was Euripides or not, his opinion of 
Teiresias’ character and position is faithful 
to the intentions of the author. Teiresias 
accepts Dionysus, not perhaps dishonestly 
but simply from deadness of heart and lack 
of spiritual insight, just as one figure more 
inalegendary pantheon which would accom- 
modate him and digest him very comfortably. 
By the side of Zeus, and Hera, and Ares, 
and Apollo, and Cypris, he is ready and 
indeed anxious, having no taste formartyrdom 
or for fighting against his bread, to place the 
son of Semele, whose adherents are unques- 
tionably formidable both in number and 
other ways. ‘The new-comer and novel 
inventions, properly dealt with, will make 
no difference at all to what Teiresias—with 
an irony of which he is probably to be sup- 
posed unconscious, but the author surely not 
so—is made to describe as ‘ the traditions of 
our fathers, our possession coeval with time, 
(v. 201). It is surely not permissible, it 
would not be so even if in other respects 
Euripides appeared to have painted Teiresias 
with affection and sympathy, to hold that 
Teiresias speaks for Euripides here, where 
he is made to use language so palpably 
inappropriate and inadequate to the situa- 
tion in which he is placed by the dramatist. 
That language represents correctly enough 
the way in which religious innovation has 
actually been treated again and again by 
prudent politicians. An enemy of the 


Catholic Church might well put such lan- 
guage mutatis mutandis into the mouths of 
Popes or Cardinals debating about St. 
Francis or St. Catharine, St. Theresa or St. 
Ignatius Loyola. But if it were attri- 
buted to them by a professed friend, we 
should be forced to accuse either his good 
faith or his intelligence. Whatever else in 
the play may truly represent the views of 
Euripides, this passage alone would show 
that he does not agree with Teiresias. 
Neither do the women of the thiasus 
agree with Teiresias, though their cause may 
be his for the moment. Their songs will be 
searched in vain for any of those common- 
place compliments which Teiresias, in ex- 
pounding what he calls the religion of 
Bacchus, deals all round to the other in- 
habitants of Olympus. The sharp and 
explicit contradiction in terms which there 
is between their rapturous appeals to the 
doctrine of regeneration, as set forth in 
their mystic legend, and his calm dissection 
of it as a mere blunder about words, whether 
it be part of Euripides’ original work or 
not, is perfectly in accordance with him. 
To the Bacchanals this legend is valuable for 
the doctrine, a spiritual doctrine of profound 
and world-embracing significance, which it 
imports; and for no other legend, for 
nothing else whatever which has any con- 
nexion even apparent with the average 
theology of Olympus, do they profess to 
care. It is not from them that we hear 
how Dionysus was related to Hera and to 
Ares. The Dionysus of their spiritual 
raptures is not related to Hera and to Ares 
at all, and could not fail, wherever he was 
really embraced and vitally comprehended, 
to operate upon all such types and concep- 
tions a change amounting to destruction. 
The Bacchism which passed into the com- 
panionship and service of the Olympian 
pantheon was a denaturalized and impover- 
ished Bacchism, as Euripides learned at any 
rate, if he did not know it before, when he 
came into contact at Pella with something 
more near to the source. The tide of real 
and genuine Bacchism was poured, strong 
and voluminous, after a few centuries of 
uneasy waiting, into Catholic Christianity. 
Whether this development would have 
pleased Euripides, or whether he was in any. 
way prepared to encourage the religion of 
the thiasus in its pure and genuine shape, is 
another question. But he undoubtedly saw 
that some such development was a thing to 
be reckoned with in the future, that the 
thiasus, whether lovely or not, whether 
acceptable or not, was likely to prove ex- 
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ceedingly powerful and exceedingly formid- 
able. This however has no bearing on his 
old quarrel with the religion, if religion it 
was there and then fit to be called, of Delphi 
and Olympia, Brauron and Troezen, the 
Parthenon, the Olympieum, and the He- 
phaesteum. This religion, if it could have 
chosen its adversary, might have submitted 
to the hardest of the philosophers with less 
dishonour than it ultimately underwent from 
the churches of Phrygia and Macedonia. 

It is by the true relation of Teiresias to 
the general purpose of the work that we 
ought to explain a scene which troubled 
Mr. Pater, as it must gravely trouble any 
one who identifies the Bacchic religion as 
exhibited in this} play with the person of 
Teiresias. Unquestionably it was not the 
purpose of the author to make that religion 
ridiculous. Something (we do not discuss 
that now) he may have had to say to its 
disadvantage ; but he did not think it ridi- 
culous. On the other hand by no ingenuity 
or delicacy of touch can we alter the fact 
that, wilfully or by mistake, he has made a 
mere laughing-stock of Teiresias. ‘Teiresias,’ 
writes Mr. Pater, ‘ arrives and is seen knock- 
ing at the doors’ 

And then, just as in the mediaeval mystery, comes 
the inevitable grotesque, not unwelcome to our poet, 
who is wont in his plays, perhaps not altogether 
consciously, to intensify by its relief both the pity 
and the terror of his conceptions. At the summons 
of Teiresias, Cadmus appears, already arrayed like 
him in the appointed ornaments, in all their odd 
contrast with the infirmity and staidness of old 
age... At last while the audience laugh more or less 
delicately at their aged fumblings, in some co-oper- 
ative manner, the eyes of the one combining with the 
hands of the other, the pair are about to set forth. 

With all its scrupulous mannerliness, the 
censure here implied seems in substance 
scarcely distinguishable from those to which 
we have been accustomed by the school of 
Schlegel. Since there cannot be a doubt 
that, if the respectability of the Bacchic 
religion is really bound up with that of 
Teiresias, the grotesqueness of Teiresias is 
out of place in the play, Mr. Pater means 
well and kindly by the poet when he calls it 
‘inevitable.’ But was it ‘inevitable’? 
Why was it not open to Euripides, if he so 
chose, to make Teiresias here as dignified as 
he is made in the Oedipus Tyrannus, or at 
all events not less so than he is in Euripides’ 
own Phoenissae? If the mediaeval composers 
of mysteries found it impossible, as they did, 
to avoid inappropriate incidents and inhar- 
monious combinations, that is just the main 
and sufficient reason why they do not count 
as artists, and the world in general pays 
them no attention. That the effects of 


grotesqueness misplaced and ridicule mis- 
directed can be, properly speaking, to inten- 
sify tragic emotions we are not very sure ; 
nor was Mr. Pater sure of it, though 
generously eager to believe it, or he would 
not have added the words ‘ perhaps uncon- 
sciously’ by way of further safeguard to 
the poet’s responsibility ; which however 
cannot be so protected, since if Euripides 
did not see that he-had made Teiresias and 
Cadmus absurd, then he ought to have seen 
it and must take the consequences. The 
dancing or attempted dancing of the old 
men is prima facie fitted to bring mock- 
ery upon the religion which they intend to 
honour ; and, this being so, the scene can be 
defended, with due regard to the general 
scope of the work, only by supposing that 
Euripides meant the bacchism of the old 
men to be itself distinguishable from the 
genuine, and in some way a distortion and 
caricature of it. As for Cadmus, his figure 
in the scene is even less respectable than 
that of Teiresias. The prophet, however 
laughable his behaviour and however frigid 
his sermon, is at least apparently sincere 
after his narrow and not elevated fashion. 
But Cadmus is as contemptible morally as 
he is physically; he is incapable, either 
from baseness or senile infirmity, of entering 
into the feelings of an honest man. When 
he actually suggests to Pentheus that ‘ even 
if the son of Semele be not a god, it does 
not lie with the relatives of Semele to repu- 
diate a falsehood so creditable to the 
family,’ } he surely destroys whatever small 
chance of sympathy he might otherwise 
have, and makes us happy to deride his 
antics by way of vent for our indignation at 
his fraud. 

The case of Teiresias is separable from 
this general scope of the play and the 
moral of it as a whole; that of Cadmus not 
so altogether, since he goes with us to the 
end, and is prominent in the conclusion. 
But to deal with him adequately, and with 
Euripides’ treatment of the bacchic religion 
as a whole, would take us too far from Mr. 
Pater; and to do it as I should wish, I 
should have either to assume or to restate 
the substance of a volume which will 
probably not long have been accessible 
before this article appears. For the 
present it can only be said that, while 
admiring intensely the skill with which 
Mr. Pater, in his essay on this drama, as in 
the ‘Study of Dionysus,’ apprehends and 
elucidates, down to the finest shades, the 
primitive conception of the god, I hold that 

1 Pw. 338 foll. 
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he was almost as far from the truth as it 
is possible to be when he deals with Euri- 
pides as intending to set forth that concep- 
tion in a spirit of imaginative sympathy. 
Euripides, it is true, did not despise the 
bacchic religion as he despised the average 
religion of the Hellenes ; indeed he did not 
despise it at all; but he feared it all the 
more, and he disliked it, we should imagine, 
certainly none the less. Since the theme of 
the Bacchae is the fate of Pentheus, the 


‘moral effect of the piece must turn mainly 


on our impression of the king’s character 
and conduct. Mr. Pater compares him to 
‘the exaggerated diabolical figures in some 
of the religious plays and imageries of the 
Middle Age, an impersonation of stupid im- 
piety, one of those whom the gods willing 
to destroy first infatuate.’ Undoubtedly, if 
it was the purpose of the dramatist to enlist 
our full sympathy for the preachers of 
bacchic religion, their enemy ought to be 
all this : we may be sure that the ‘ Lycur- 
gus’ of Aeschylus’ Dionysiac trilogy was 
diabolical enough. But, as a matter of fact, 
is the Pentheus of Euripides all this! Is 
he indeed so very cruel or so very stupid, 
and ought we to be satisfied that he has 
but got what he earned, when he is torn to 
pieces by the hands of his own mother? 1 
cannot feel it ; I cannot see it, nor believe 
that the author meant it. But the question 
must wait fora more proper occasion. It 
scarcely concerns Mr. Pater, whose essay 
may well be taken as a supplement to the 
‘Study of Dionysus’ rather than as an expo- 
sition of the Bacchae, and in this light may 
be admired without any qualification. 

A nominal connexion with the same 
tragedian is indicated for the original and 
exquisitely beautiful story which bears 
the title ‘Hippolytus Veiled’ ; it is called also 
‘a study from Euripides.’ But with the 
title the connexion ends; neither to the 
existing Hippolytus with the Garland nor to 
what may be gleaned of the lost Hippolytus 
Veiled is Mr. Pater indebted even for the 
facts of his story, which disagree with 
Euripides in essential particulars, and still 
less for the informing spirit of it. Here, 
even more than in the essay on the Bacchae, 
the purpose of Mr. Pater is to go back from 
Euripides to the latent origin, the little 
local cult or cults, out of which the legend 
of Hippolytus grew; a legitimate object, 
and scientifically valuable, though it is not 
easy to think of science, or archaeology, or 
anything but the delicious poetry of Mr. 
Pater himself, when we have pursued his 
musical periods to their haunting and 


wonderful close. It is an amusing example 
of what sometimes passes for criticism that 
in more than one paper this story has been 
warmly commended as an exposition of the 
Euripidean Hippolytus which we have. 
It is not and does not profess to be anything 
of the sort, nor has it (so far as can be 
ascertained) any closer relation to the lost 
play bearing the same name. Except in the 
title, the name of the tragedian is hardly, if 
ever, mentioned. The story followed, or 
rather invented, by Mr. Pater is not the 
story of Euripides even in outline, and does 
not exactly follow even in outline, much less 
reflect in spirit, any single ancient authority. 
But it is not for that any the less beautiful 
or less instructive: in and for itself it is 
perhaps the most valuable thing in the 
volume. 

I have been led by personal interest to 
treat the essays relating more or less to 
Euripides on a scale which cannot be ex- 
tended to the rest of the book. The essay 
on the ‘Myth of Demeter and Persephone’ 
is a worthy parallel to the ‘Study of Diony- 
sus,’ perhaps even more perfectly satisfactory 
in refinement, in sympathy, in the sureness 
and delicacy with which the impressions of 
the writer are translated into words. 
Especially this is so in the earlier part of it, 
the literary part: in the second part, which 
relates to the sculptures of Cnidus discovered 
by Sir Charles Newton, there is perhaps 
something of that compromise between fact 
and fancy which tempts every interpreter of 
ruins. But on this head I do not feel com- 
petent to speak ; still less on the history of 
sculpture which forms the substance of the 
four last essays. They are pleasant read- 
ing, they are certainly instructive, and in 
both aspects they deserve their place as a 
permanent possession in this latest gift of 
the lamented writer. 

After all it is not possible nor desirable 
at this time to assume towards a work of 
Mr. Pater the stubbornness of a disputant 
or the coldness of a judge. The best of his 
work, such work as the ‘ Hippolytus Veiled’ 
of this volume, is not only in a secondary 
way a brilliant light to the student of anti- 
quity, but also in itself deserves and will, I 
believe, permanently secure a very high 
place in the literary product of our time. 
It is with the gratitude and reverence due 
from every lover of letters, and from me in 
particular as one to whom from my school- 
days until his latest year he showed consist- 
ent kindness—it is in this spirit that I would 
review for the last time a book from Walter 
Pater. A. W. VERRALL. 
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“CAGNAT’S ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Lexique des antiquités Romaines, rédigé sous 
la direction de Lt. Cagnat, par ας, Goyau, 
avec la collaboration de plusieurs éléves de 
Pécole normale supérieure. Paris : Thorin. 
1895. 7 fr. 


Tuts volume is a brief general dictionary 
of Roman Antiquities, and includes legal 
and constitutional terms, as well as those 
which relate to art, and the thousand and 
one circumstances of everyday life in 
Roman times. The object is to give to 
pupils in secondary schools more precise 
knowledge than is conveyed by the defini- 
tions which the school dictionaries supply. 
The whole work is comprised within the 
space of little more than 300 not very close- 
ly packed pages. The task which the 
editors and their assistants set themselves 
has been executed as well as its somewhat 
burdensome conditions permitted. Such 
faults as the volume exhibits are the almost 
necessary consequences of very severe 
compression. Few important terms are 
omitted ; among them may be noted acta, 
arma, conoedia, divinatio, exercitus, exsilium 
Superfluities are still rarer ; as for instance 
the sections on condemnatio, prasinus, which 
are rendered unnecessary by those on 
formula and factio respectively. On what 
may be called the archaeological side, the 
Lexique, if not so full and helpful as that 
of Rich, is still satisfactory. Naturally 
there are changes which might well be made 
here and there. Thus the article on ludi 
mentions Judi magni, but does not connect 
with them the /udi Romani, which are 
casually introduced a little further on. 
Then the ludi Megalenses are said to have 
been founded ‘au 171" siécle aprés J.C.’ 
Further on there is an allusion to the decem- 
virt sacris faciundis, whom the student pos- 
sibly will not identify with the guindecimviri 
whose acquaintance he may have made in 
Horace’s carmen saeculare. On the other 
side of the Lexique, the historico-legal side, 
the authors have been confronted by much 
greater difficulties. It is often well-nigh 
impossible to convey in so narrow a span 
any useful knowledge concerning Roman 
legal or constitutional phrases. A student 


might read through the Levigue without 
learning from it that any controversies of 
any kind had ever been waged over the con- 
stitutional history of Rome. And in the 
squeezing process it is hard to avoid falling 
into the use of words which may convey 
a wrong impression to the reader. [ὑ would 
be easy to conclude from the wording of the 
articles on actio and arbitrium that the 
distinction between iudictum and arbitrium 
ceased with the passing of the lew Aebutia. 
Under senatus we find ‘le président énon- 
gait sa proposition,’ which would naturally 
be taken to mean that the presiding magis- 
trate laid a form of motion before the 
house, a thing that did not usually take 
place. Again, touching interdictum we are 
told ‘lé préteur renvoie les deux adversaires 
devant le juge,’ no mention being made of 
the recuperatores, who however appear in 
another place. A curious omission is that 
of the senatus consultum ultimumin the 
description of the senate; it afterwards 
turns up where few would look for it, under 
solvere leyibus. The cross-references are 
sometimes a little troublesome. Thus the 
article on edictum says ‘ voir exceptio,’ that 
on exceptio ‘voir formula.’ So the section 
on senatus refers us to auctoritas, that on 
auctoritas back to senatus again. The 
causa libevalis is described in connexion 
with Jibertas, and the reader is directed to 
assertor, where however not the causa 
liberalis proper but only the manumissio per 
vindictam is mentioned. Also the article 
on vindicta has ‘baguette dont le préteur 
frappait l’esclave ἃ la téte,’ while that on 
assertor says of him ‘il donnait ἃ l’esclave 
un léger coup de baguette sur la téte ou sur 
la joue.’ But these are small blemishes. 
The illustrations, if occasionally rough, are 
always suited to their purpose. Unfortun- 
ately the sources from which they are 
derived are not given ; some of them (as the 
preface says) are not from the monuments 
but are made up from descriptions in ancient 
authors. It is also a misfortune that there 
are no references in the book to any passages 
in ancient literature. The desire for brevity 
is again the reason. 
Β. 
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RAMSAY’S ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


A Manual of Roman Antiquities by W1LLIAM 
Ramsay, M.A., revised and partly re- 
written by Ropotro Lanctani. London: 
Griffin and Co. 10s. 6d. 


THE announcement on the title-page of 
this new edition of a well-known work will 
certainly give rise to disappointment. The 
first chapter, that on the topography of Rome, 
has been rewritten, but I have failed to find 
any evidence of revision in the remainder 
of the text. All the old stereotyped pages 
seem to be repeated without change. At 
the end of each chapter (excepting the last) 
there is a new appendix, in which the reader 
is directed to a number of other works for 
further information. To students in general 
these appendices will be of little use; and 
an advanced scholar desiring to make some 
special investigation would naturally go to 
other works rather than to this Manual for 
a list of modern authorities. It is a matter 
for great regret that the Manual has not 
been subjected to thorough revision, which 
from the mere lapse of time and the advance 
of knowledge it has come to need. The 
great services it has rendered to students 
during many years might have been con- 
tinued for as great a length of time in the 
future; but, as things are, it is probably 
destined to be superseded before long. 

It is needless to say that the chapter 
which is due to Prof. Lanciani displays all 
his well-known mastery of the subject. It 
is indeed a marvel of compression, attained 
with little or no sacrifice of clearness. For 
the benefit of the great majority of those 
who will consult the chapter—students 
with no special knowledge of Roman topo- 


graphy, and without easy access to more 
elaborate works—it would have been well 
to give more assistance in the way of maps 
and plans. The sketches of the Forum and 
the Palatine are excellent ; one or two others 
similar in kind might have been added. Or 
the same purpose would have been served 
by a general map of sufficent size to admit 
of a large number of place-names beiug 
printed on it. That which is actually given 
contains but few names; for instance it 
does not designate the Imperial Fora or 
even the Capitoline. A reader with all his 
Roman topography to learn would find it 
hard to locate exactly some of the sites 
mentioned in the text. Thus the Velia is 
introduced on p. 5 without description, and 
is again referred to in the same way on p. 
16. A few additional explanations would 
have been welcome. Mention is made on 
p. 25 of the Curtosum, without a clue to 
show what it is. On the same page, where 
the temple of Saturn is described, Ops, 
connected in literature with the aerarium, 
is not mentioned. In some places a caution 
to avoid confusion would have been useful, 
as in the case of the Nova Via on p. 35 and 
p. 50. Of errors and misprints there are 
hardly any, but attention may be drawn to 
Tovis antiquus on p. 56 and the date 45 B.c. 
given on p. 64 for the building of the 
amphitheatre of Statilius Taurus. 

The new lists of references at the ends of 
the chapters are carefully put together, but 
there are some curious omissions; thus 
there is no allusion to Birt’s well-known 
treatise on the ancient ‘ Buchwesen.’ 


J. 5. BR. 


DAMSTE’S LECTIONES CURTIANAE. 


Lectiones Curtianae ; scripsit P. H. Damsré, 
Litt. Hum. Dr., expr. ex progr. gymn. 
Leidensis 1894. 


THESE emendations treat of (a) omissions, 
(6) glosses, and (c) alterations involving one 
or more words in the MSS. 

Under (a) comes iv. 3, 22, where dei 
uinaere for deuinxere supplies the desired 
attribute for simulacrum. In vii. 2, 23 


alteras is inserted before J/itteras, and in 
ix. 1, 23 the substantive obviously required 
(as ex muris cannot=oi ἐκ τῶν τειχῶν) is 
supplied by inserting incolae before in con- 
loquium. In these examples the word 
inserted improves the sense and might 
easily escape the copyist’s eye. 

In the slippery paths of the gloss-hunter 
the author seems less successful. Pug 
nantium more may be right in iv. 12, 23, 
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though omitted in a similar passage. In 
ix. 5, 2 stans seems unobjectionable. An 
interesting point is involved in vi. 9, 21 
where Alex. speaks of his cavalry as ‘ optima 
pars exercitus,’ and D. would expel these 
words as (1) incorrect in point of fact, and 
(2) unsuitable in a speech to an ‘army 
chiefly consisting of infantry. But, as 
regards (1), Al. won his great battles by 
charges of cavalry, and (2) C. not unseldom 
puts in the mouths of his personae state- 
ments suited neither to their character nor 
to the circumstances. Compare iii. 12, 24 
where Sisygambis says of Al. ‘qui.....regem 
non felicitate solum sed etiam aequitate 
superaueris’ and 1), emends superare uelis, 
but x. 5, 25 supports the text. 

Turning now to the largest and most 
satisfactory portion of the book, we find 
a large number of excellent emendations, 
from which I select iii. 11, 8 (regi), iv. 1, 36 
(mersis:? demersis: cp. iv. 3, 12), iv. 2, 13 
(Macedonum malum), iv. 9, 15 (caligine quam 
humus effuderat), v. 12, 18 (contactu), vi. 
5, 11 (expedita). On the other hand in iii. 
2, 9 dpst or tpsis is surely right: cp. iv. 


12, 9 gentes ne sociis quidem satis notae and 
ib. 5, 5. Again, in ix. 2, 13 sic Ciliciae 
Sauces sic Mesopotamiae campos, Tigrim et 
Euphraten......terribilem fecerant D, would 
read amnes for campos, but (1) would not 
terribiles be essential and (2) may we not 
compare iv. 5, 4 (Darius to Al.) weniendum 
in campos ubi paucitate suorum erubescendum 
sit and 7b. 9, 6% In ix. 2, 23 we have 
Cilicia....et Arbela cwius campi...... ossibus 
strati sunt, and as C. always treats Arbela 
as neut. pl. D. transposes Cilicia and 
Arbela, But this is against geographical 
sequence (contrast iv. 14, 1, vi. 3, 3, vil. 
8,19) and ep. v. 1, 11 (of Arbela) morbdis 
quos odor cadauerum totis iacentium campis 
wulgauerat. In ix. 10, 24 Liberi non gloriam 
solum sed etiam famam is strange, but quite 
Curtian : ep. viii. 1, 1 maiore f. quam g. and 
ix. 2, 9 and 5, 1. 

It is difficult, as the author remarks, to 
be certain that an emendation is one’s own, 
but reference only to the Delphin Curtius 
shows that the alterations in iii. 12, 21, 
viii. 1, 38, ix. 1, 17 have been anticipated. 

Watter C. SUMMERS. 


BLAKE'S EDITION OF XENOPHON’S #LLLENICA 1. IL, AND OTHER 
SELECTIONS. 


The Hellenica of Xenophon, Books I. and IL, 
together with selections from Lysias c. 
Fratosthenes and from Aristotle’s Con- 
stitution of Athens, edited with notes by 
R. W. Βιάκε, A.M. Boston. 1894. 


Tus little book is a worthy member of 
the excellent educational series published 
by Messrs. Allyn and Bacon. The text of 
the //ellenica is mainly that of Keller. The 
introduction and appendices give all the 


necessary historical and literary information, 
and the constant references to Goodwin and 
Gildersleeve on grammatical points is a 
guarantee of sound doctrine. The familiar 
use of ἄλλος -- αβ well, besides, is noted as an 
idiom, but as this use is found also in Latin 
alius and French autre, can it be fairly said 
to be idiomatic in Greek? I am aware 
however that it is generally so considered. 
R. C8. 


SCHENKL’S EDITION OF EPICTETUS. 


A REPLY. 


In the first number of this volume Mr. 
Mayor has reviewed my edition of Epictetus 
not only with unusual asperity, but also 
with an animosity the motives of which I 
am totally unable even to guess at. What- 
ever they be, he certainly has brought no 


goodwill to the fulfilment of his task. Of 
course it was his indisputable right to say 
and not to say about my book what he 
pleased. Yet 1 scarcely can think it fair on 
his part that he wholly conceals one feature 
of my edition which gives to it a decided 
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superiority over all others, viz. that it con- 
tains, for the first time, the Epictetean 
fragments disposed and edited in a manner 
that may be safely relied upon. Nor has he 
acted justly in suppressing the characteristic 
I had given of my own endeavours and 
struggles to constitute a good text, which 
terminates in the words : ‘ in his igitur pauca 
tantum me absolvisse atque perfecisse, plura 
inchoata reliquisse non ignore.’ However, no 
such signs of irritation should have withheld 
me from heartily acknowledging any real 
gain for the text of Epictetus or its history, 
that might have been derived from my 
reviewer's observations, although clad in 
terms of strong censure. But I am sorry to 
say that of this I have found very little in 
Mr. Mayor’s review. His attempt to vindi- 
cate the independence of Upton’s so-called 
‘codex’ is an abortive one from the begin- 
ning (this I leave to every impartial judge ; 
if necessary, Dr. Miicke of Ilfeld could, from 
his collations of Italian apographa of 4, 
furnish overwhelming evidence for my view, 
that Upton’s codex does not stand out in 
any way among the common herd of 8). 
His criticisms are for the most part obsolete 
and contain little more than sheer probabil- 
ities, such as have been considered and 
rejected between C. Schenk] or Elter and 
myself by the dozen (so in i 1 20 I had con- 
jectured παρὰ [τ.κ.] τοῦ Νέρωνος long ago, in i 
1 32 xed). In some cases his notes show 
clearly that they are written in too great 
haste. Take for instance i 17 τὴν χρῆσιν 
τὴν ὀρθὴν ταῖς φαντασίαις, where I have com- 
mitted the crime of adding ‘fort. τῶν 
φαντασιῶν. Now a reference to Wachs- 
muth’s edition of Stobaeus would have 
shown my critic that better judges of later 
Greek (than I am) have not hesitated to 
expel the construction in question even from 
a Stoic’s text. If he further had read up 
Schweighaeuser’s note on Polybiusi 11 1, and 
the authorities quoted there, to which he 
might have added Kriiger 48, 12, 4, he would 
without doubt have observed that all the 
available examples follow certain laws, that 
they belong to distinct classes, and that 
those which at first sight seem singular 
enough, like Thuc. v 5, are least fit to 
corroborate the construction of the passage 
in Epictetus. Indeed it will be rather difti- 
cult to say how it happened that Mr. Mayor 
has not understood at all the construction in 
i 1 3 or that he has missed, as it seems, the 
meaning of τις in i 1 20, if we are not allow- 
ed to plead the unfinished state of his notes. 
If he (in i 4 24) has proposed τίνος κώνειον 
in real earnest, this must ‘excite grave 


suspicion as’—not to the scholarship of my 
critic (as he was courteous enough to say of 
me), but certainly to the fact that he has 
read through the whole passage. Nay, a 
perusal of books like Schmid’s Aéticismus or 
Kiihner-Blass ’ Grammar might have warned 
him not to express himself too confidently 
about things like ἐμαυτός or the omission of 
ἄν in an unreal apodosis. Not without 
hilarity I have read the admonition—well 
meant, no doubt—about the use of the 
article ; a question which must needs present 
itself to every reader of Epictetus of three 
hours’ standing, and upon which I have given 
no opinion only because I mistrusted the 
accuracy of my collation in this point. 
And what will the reader of this review 
think if he comes to hear that Mr. Mayor, 
who is so very sensible in matters touching 
the ‘comity of scholars,’ has left out quota- 
tions from my notes (which he offers to 
repeat verbo tenus) and has given the same 
passages in full among his own observations, 
in such a manner that every one must attri- 
bute to him the credit of having found them ? 
that he has not even always taken the pains 
of consulting my supplementum adnotationis, 
or of reading carefully through the index 
and its supplements, where he complains of 
its deficiencies ? 

But it is not in order to haggle about such 
matters with Mr. Mayor that I write these 
lines. That in publishing a book it is difti- 
cult, even with the best intentions, to please 
everybody, is a well-known thing ; but it is 
wholly impossible in a critical edition, 
especially that of a text which has been 
sadly neglected through nearly a century, 
and which is so difficult to deal with in every 
respect, that I never considered my edition to 
be more than a mere proecdosis, a stepping- 
stone for further progress. I should have 
been very glad to enter the lists with Mr. 
Mayor in the open combat of learning, which 
after all is but an ἀγαθὴ ἔρις, had he not 
deemed it necessary to make an attack upon 
my moral character as a writer. He says: 
‘that this codex a Saibantinus at Oxford] 
is the parent of all the known MSS. of 
the Dissertations was first proved by the 
late Mr. J. L. G. Mowat in 1876, when he 
printed in the Journal of Philology (vol. 
vii. p. 60 ff.) a paper entitled “ A lacuna in 
Arrian”’’ and winds up with the sentence : 
‘Mowat is the person to whom belongs the 
credit of establishing the supremacy of the 
Bodleian Codex of Epictetus, and Mr. 
Schenk] has been guilty of an unpardonable 
breach of the comity of scholars in en- 
deavouring to filch this credit from him.’ 
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To be accused of such an act would be a 
very grave matter with anybody; it is 
especially so with me, as I have always been 
proud of the friendly understanding estab- 
lished between me and so many worthy and 
learned men in the country whence it 
comes ; it is the more so, because Mr. Mowat 
is dead aud cannot explain himself. Hap- 
pily the charge may be easily refuted. For 
in Mr. Mowat’s words (and, to my best 
belief, between the lines of his paper also) 
nothing, not even the faintest allusion, can 
be detected tending to the conclusion that 
all MSS. of Epictetus must necessarily be 
derived from this single copy. He has done 
nothing, except calling the attention to the 
existence of this blot in § and to the lacuna 
caused by it, which he tried to fill up as he 
best could ; but his observation has led him 
to nothing. Consequently it was quite 
sufficient to mention his paper, where I had 
to deal with its contents. If I had quoted 
it, where I speak about the position of “δ᾽ 
with regard to the other MSS, what could I 
have said of Mr. Mowat, but that he has 
missed the point, that he has like a blind 
man walked past the very object that 
lay by the roadside in open day, waiting to 
be taken up by anybody who might come 
the same way? Little versed as I am in 
the ways and arts of fileching, I suspect 
that, if I had had any such intentions, I 
should have been more prudent in avoiding 
all approaches to this dangerous topic, instead 
of quoting Mr. Mowat’s paper thrice and 
having a whole leaf of my edition cancelled 
and printed afresh, because 1 inadvertently 
had appropriated a reading proposed already 
by that scholar. 

It is hardly necessary to say that in all 
his other combinations Mr. Mayor is utterly 
in the wrong. When I came to Oxford in 
1881 and was introduced by Mr. Neubauer, 
Librarian Coxe lay on his death-bed, so that 
I certainly could get no information from 
him, With Mr. Madan, who possibly knew 
something «about the matter, 1 then was on 
none but saluting terms. It was not until 
some days after I had seen the MS. and 
formed my conclusion, that I occasionally 
spoke about it to Mr. Bywater. This gentle- 
man then referred me to Mr. Mowat’s paper ; 
but neither did he give his opinion that the 
‘discovery,’ si dis placet, was made before- 
hand, nor did anybody else in Oxford or 
Cambridge, although during my four differ- 
ent visits to these places the matter has been 
frequently talked over. 

These are the facts. Whether they 
justify the charge brought forward against 


me, I leave to be decided by any learned 
body or by any jury of English scholars to 
be formed by Mr. Mayor himself. And 
there the matter is at an end for me; for to 
take revenge on my assailant by using 
language similar to his own | should think 
unworthy of myself, being very sorry that 
I have been compelled to say so much. 

With much greater pleasure I have read 
through Mr. Lindsay’s annex to the review, 
inasmuch as it contains “contributions of 
real value to the text of the Dissertations. 
He gives thirty-six corrections to my colla- 
tion of the Saibantinus, all taken out of 
book i, in order, as he says, ‘to caution the 
reader of this edition against attributing 
infallibility to its statements about the 
Oxford codex.’ He might have added that 
in doing so he only had to follow up a hint 
given by myself in the preface p. Ixvii: 
vellem tamen facultas mihi fuisset integrum 
codicem iterum conferendi ; quod opus si quis 
perpetraverit, sine dubio nonnulla is a me 
praetermissa aut minus recte enotata inveniet.’ 
So the ‘ infallibity’ was at least not claimed 
by me, a fact of which Mr. Lindsay might 
have informed his readers without violating 
the truth. In one case my statement is 
altogether misrepresented ; viz. in i 7 25, 
where Mr. Lindsay prints ‘ συγκαθήσει 
Schenkl ; συγκαθήσεις MS., whilst to the 
words of the text συγκαθήσει <b> φρόνιμος 
my notes run thus: συγκαθήσει S|| ὁ quod in 
S iam non legitur fortasse in correctura 
quadam a Sd in praeced. syllaba facta peritt. 
As to the ἑτέρῳ or ἑταίρῳ inil ὃ 1 am not 
quite sure, Mr. Lindsay saying nothing 
about the correction by Sd, which I had 
observed there. i 36 61 read in S θέλω" ; 
the dot after ὦ I interpreted to be ν (Mr. L. 
reads θέλὡ). I 25 14 ἀνοῦ S: ἂν of Se (this I 
had noted down in both cases) I omitted as 
a merely orthographical reading.—In six 
cases the defective evidence of my apparatus 
is due (as I must confess not without 
a pang) to my negligence, either through 
overlooking what had been correctly put 
down by me in my collation or through 
badly correcting the proof-sheets, viz. : Ep. ad 
Gell. 1, 16 24,9 30, 14 16 (where the note 
‘ μέμψεσθαι corr. s’ had been cancelled 
without altering the text), 17 11 (where S 
and Se have changed place by a slip of the 
pen) and 28 18.—But as these remarks are 
not made with the object of extenuating 
the fact, already stated by me, that my 
collation is capable of improvement, I 
declare that I accept the bulk of Mr. Lind- 
say’s corrections with best thanks ; and the 
only thing I wonder at is that there should 
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be not more of them. I also regret that he 
has not published his corrections to the three 
other books too ; which might have been not 
so difficult a thing to do, if he had chosen 
to print them in a less splendid manner. 
Perhaps Mr. Lindsay will give us one day 
an edition of a Greek text based on a 
manuscript of one hundred and seventy leaves 
of close minuscule writing hitherto unused 
and to be collated all over only once ; and 
he surely will then attribute a little more 
weight to the hance veniam  petimusque 
damusque vicissim. 
HEINRICH SCHENKL. 


Mr. ScHENKL complains of the severity 
and animosity by which he considers my 
review of his Epictetus to be characterized. 
I can assure him that I am not conscious of 
the slightest feeling against him, apart from 
the indignation which naturally springs up 
in the mind of one who believes himself to 
be a witness of an act of injustice towards 
the dead. Having once said what I thought 
myself bound to say on this subject, I 
scrupulously endeavoured to carry out the 
rale which I hold to be binding on every 
reviewer, viz. (1) to state the facts as if he 
were a witness in a court of justice, and (2) 
to give his judgment with as much care as 
if he were seated on the Bench. In saying 
this I do not of course assume that the 
reviewer's judgment is final. His is only a 
court of first instance, and his decisions are 
always liable to be set aside by the general 
tribunal of scholars, to which reviewer and 
reviewed must in the end make their 
appeal. 

I cannot think, however, that an author 
has much cause for complaint if the 
reviewer lets the public know exactly what 
the book contains, if he points out merits 
as well as defects, and supports his judg- 
ments, whether favourable or unfavourable, 
with a precise statement of the grounds on 
which they rest. If moreover he does not 
confine himself to mere negative criticism, 
but goes on to offer suggestions of his own, 
which he hopes may be of use to future 
workers in the same field, I venture to say 
that, so far at any rate as the intention of 
the reviewer goes, the author has every 
reason to be grateful for such a review, even 
though it may be on the whole less apprecia- 
tive than he might have desired or expected. 

To turn now to the points on which Mr. 
Schenkl takes exception to my criticisms, I 


am afraid that, as regards minor questions, 
I must content myself with saying ὃ γέ- 
γραφα γέγραφα. He has not, so far as I am 
able to judge, brought forward any con- 
siderations which should induce me to 
retract the opinions I have expressed. On 
two points, where he cites authorities 
against me, I have had the curiosity to 
examine those within my reach, in order to 
see what could be advanced on the other 
side. In defence of ἐμαυτός Mr. Schenkl 
appeals to Kiihner-Blass’s Grammar... Look- 
ing at the index s.v. I find the reference 
given to p. 599, 3, and there (after a state- 
ment that the absence of the nominative of 
ἐμαυτοῦ is explained by the notion of a 
reflexive pronoun) [ read the following 
words: wenn daher Pherekrates ἐν Μετοίκοις 
(fr. 112 Kock) den Nom. ἐμαυτός gebraucht 
hat, so bemerkt Apollon. de pr. 1446 richtig, 
er habe es wahrscheinlich ἕνεκα τοῦ γελοίου 
gethan, which is entirely in accordance with 
my remark. On the use of the dative with 
χρῆσις (Diss. i. 1,7) Mr. Schenkl suggests 
that I should consult Schweighiuser’s note 
on Polybius i. 11, 1. As Schweighiuser 
himself, in his Zpictetus, refers to this note 
as supporting Upton’s view of the correct- 
ness of the dative construction, I was 
curious to see how it could be cited on the 
other side. There is however not a hint of 
an opposing view. Schweighiiuser simply 
illustrates the phrase τῆς τοῖς Μαμερτίνοις 
ἐπικουρίας, referring to his note on Epict. 
and to a note on Polyb. i. 12, 4, where he pro- 
poses to correct the phrase τῶν συμμάχων 
αὐτοῖς by reading συμμαχούντων, and distin- 
guishes it from the cases dealt with in the 
former note, on the ground that quod ili de 
substantivis verbalibus monuimus caswm 
suorum verborum adsciscentibus, nonnisi ad 
abstracta quae vocantur nomina, quae ac- 
tionem significant, non ad conereta videtur 
pertinere, a proposition which I am quite 
ready to assent to, and which in no way 
affects the phrase χρῆσις φαντασίαις. For 
my own part I am not conscious of any 
greater harshness here than in the phrase 
ἡ δύναμις ἡ χρηστικὴ ταῖς φαντασίαις which 
occurs just before. But, however that may 
be, I -cannot allow that mere harshness, 
without any palaeographical justification, 
entitles an editor to depart from the MS. 
reading. 

Leaving these minutiae, I proceed to the 
two main points of difference between us, 
the value of Mowat’s work and the value of 
Upton’s codex. As regards the former, the 
argument for what I have called the 
supremacy of the Bodleian codex may be 
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put into a syllogism of which the following 
are the premisses : 

A. When a series of words, which have 
become illegible in one MS. owing to an 
accidental stain or blot, are altogether 
omitted in the other known MSS. of the 
author, it may be assumed that the latter 
MSS. are derived from the former. 

B. Such a blot is found in the Bodleian 
codex of Epictetus (Bk. i. c. 18), corre- 
sponding to a hiatus in the other known 
MSS 


Mr. Schenk] will not deny that Mowat 
was the first person to prove the minor 
premiss of the syllogism, though I allow 
that he has himself done useful work in 
extending our knowledge of the other MSS. 
Nar, I think, can it be denied that the 
major also was present to Mowat’s mind ; 
since he tells us that his attention was 
drawn to the codex by Prof. Bywater, who, 
as I have stated in my review, had been 
in correspondence with Valentine Rose 
about a similar erasure in the Bodleian 
codex of the Vita Pythagorae, from which 
the latter had inferred that this was the 
parent of the other existing MSS. But if 
Mowat assented to the major, and himself 
proved the minor, how can Mr. Schenk] 
dispute his right to the conclusion? The 
only explanation I can give is that Mr. 
Schenk] was armed against such an ad- 
mission by another (perhaps unconscious) 
syllogism to the following effect: All 
Englishmen are stupid; Mowat was an 
Englishman; therefore he could not per- 
ceive what was at once evident to a scholar 
of another nationality. Indeed he says as 
much in the words ‘ He has done nothing 
except calling attention to the existence of 
this blot in 8.’ ‘If I had quoted him’ (in 
this connexion) ‘what could I have said of 
Mr. Mowat but that he has missed the 
point, that he has like a blind man walked 
past the very object that lay by the road- 
side in open day, waiting to be taken up by 
any body who might come the same way ?’ 
That is, because Mowat does not raise a 
shout of Eureka, but leaves others to draw 
the inevitable conclusion from the pre- 


misses, Mr. Schenkl will not even mention 
that he was the first person to prove the 
minor premiss. 

So far I have argued from facts within 
the knowledge of Mr. Sehenkl, which 
should, I think, have deterred him from 
questioning my assertion that Mowat had 
proved the Bodleian codex to be the arche- 
type from which the other known MSS, 
were derived. If Mr. Schenkl is still 
unsatisfied, I am authorized by Mr. Madan 
to state that, since the publication of 
Mowat’s article in the Journal of Philology 
for 1876, it has been perfectly well known 
in Oxford, to all who were interested in the 
subject, that the Bodleian codex was the 
parent of all other existing MSS. His 
letter, dated April 6, 1895, concludes with 
the following words: ‘Let me testify, then, 
that Mowat knew that what he had written 
proved the Saibante MS, to be the source 
of all the other known MSS. of the 
Discourses of Arrian, and that it was no 
secret in Oxford that the discovery was due 
to him and Bywater.’ 

I pass on to Upton’s codex. I had 
quoted a few of the readings given by 
Upton as being of a remarkable character. 
Mr. Schenkl says that Dr. Miicke could 
from his collations of the Italian MSS. 
‘furnish overwhelming evidence for my 
view that Upton’s codex does not stand out 
in any way among the common herd’ of 
inferior MSS. If this means that the read- 
ings I have quoted are to be found in any 
other MS., I should be extremely glad to 
hear it. We might then have some clue to 
the origin of the mysterious codex. But 
there is no evidence to this effect in Mr. 
Schenkl’s apparatus; and I am afraid 
nothing more is meant than that all the 
MSS. examined by Dr. Miicke exhibit the 
hiatus corresponding to the blot in the 
Bodleian, which of course proves nothing 
as to the source of the readings jotted down 
in the margin of Upton’s copy, of which 
the original owner could only say that they 
were ‘ad codicis Vaticani exemplar qguan- 
tum conjectura assequi possum.’ 

J. B. Mayor. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


RUGGIERO’S DIZIONARIO 
EPIGRAFICO. 


Dizionario Epigrafico di Antichité Romane 
di Errore pit Ruaerero ( Roma: Pas- 
qualucci). Fase. 23—39. 


Tue earlier parts of Mr. Ruggiero’s Dizionario 
epigrajico were noticed in the fourth volume 
of this review (iv. pp. 232, 479), and I need 
not here repeat what was said there as to 
the object of the work and the excellence of 
its execution. It may be hard for indivi- 
dual scholars, with limited means, to choose 
between Ruggiero, Pauly-Wissowa and the 
various other dictionaries which are at 
present struggling slowly through the first 
letters of the alphabet. Even ina library one 
sometimes regrets that none of these works 
have been commenced in the middle : for once 
the common custom of German publishers 
would have been reasonable and convenient. 
But despite the plethora of dictionaries for A 
Band C, Mr. Ruggiero’s work is undoubtedly 
valuable to any scholar whose interests ex- 
tend beyond textual criticism, and a report 
of its progress may fairly appear in these 
columns, At the present time the first 
volume, including A and B, has been com- 
pleted and forms a goodly octavo of five 
hundred pages with a convenient index: 
the second volume has advanced as far as 
Censor and with the assistance of some 
thirty collaborators, Mr. Bormann, Mr, 
Cagnat and other competent scholars, Mr. 
Ruggiero hopes to hurry his work forward 
without detriment to its efficiency. The 
articles in the fascicules before us do not 
need any detailed criticism. There are 
defects, of course: now and then, one 
does not find exactly what one wants. 
Sometimes an inferior authority is referred 
to, Siebourg instead of Ihm for the Deaz 
matres, Sander for northern mythology. 
The various articles dealing with Britain 
contain some disputable statements. There 
is no reason to suppose that Winchester 
was ‘the first headquarters of the army of 
occupation’ under Claudius or that Chester 
was not: founded till after αν. 60. It is 
misleading to describe the fortress of 
Housesteads as a citté and there are a few 
other details which show that Mr. Ruggiero, 
or his contributors, are less acquainted 
with the antiquities of Roman Britain and 
with the literature of the subject than they 


are with the corresponding material of the 
Continent. But in this they are simply 
imitating other foreign scholars, who rarely 
avoid extraordinary blunders in dealing 
with Britain, and Mr. Ruggiero certainly 
avoids the worst blunders. If he does de- 
seribe Aldborough as a seaside village near 
Robin Hood’s Bay, he has at any rate re- 
frained from placing the Mendip hills in 
Derbyshire or locating Camulodunum ‘zwisch- 
en Colchester und London, in der Grafschaft 
Exeter,’ as has been done by two distin- 
guished German scholars ; and much of his 
work is of a high order. It is to be hoped 
that the Dizionario will find adequate sup- 
port : it has certainly vindicated its claim to 
a place in every large library which aims at 
helping classical scholars. 
F, HAVERFIELD. 


Select Passages from Ancient Writers tllustra- 
tive of the History of Greek Sculpture. 
Edited with translation and notes by H. 

_ Stuart Jones. Maemillans. 1895. 7s. 
net. 


Tuts book is avowedly a manual for an 
Oxford examination, and will be welcome 
to men who are obliged to get up in a some- 
what short time an elementary knowledge 
of the history of Greek Sculpture, Over- 
beck’s Schriftquellen contains 2400 passages 
from ancient writers dealing with Sculpture 
and Painting; Mr. Jones’s book provides 
271 passages from writers and inscriptions 
relating to Sculpture alone. It is therefore 
a slight exaggeration to say that Overbeck’s 
collection ‘contains some thousands of 
passages which are not necessary for such 
study of Greek sculpture as is required of 
University students.’ This criticism may 
seem captious; but when it is considered 
that the value of a collection of these 
ancient authorities lies largely, if not wholly, 
in the training a student receives through 
being obliged to read and sift them all, it 
seems quite fair to ask whether the produc- 
tion of the book is justified. It will un- 
doubtedly increase the difficulty always felt 
by the conscientious examiner, whose object 
is to discover whether the candidate has 
done his work on his own account or learnt 
convenient ‘labels’ from such a book as 
this. 
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A short introduction deals with the liter- 
ary history of the authorities, with certain 
famous criticisms on the ‘ great bronze-cas- 
ters,’ with the canon of proportions, and 
other such general matters. Notes have 
been appended to each section of the text, 
giving explanations and supplementing the 
standard histories of sculpture with refer- 
ences to recent periodical literature. A refer- 
ence—even if condemnatory—might have 
been given to Mr. Ernest Gardner’s note in 
the Classical Review (1894, p. 70) on the 
relationship between Hegias and Pheidias. 
But generally the references to recent litera- 
ture are well up to date. A number of 
inscriptions have been wisely included, a 
feature which was absent from Overbeck’s 
work, but is really indispensable. The 
passage of Pausanias relating to the pedi- 
ments of the Parthenon is placed under the 
‘Pupils of Pheidias.’ Overbeck’s heading 
‘Aus Pheidias’ Werkstatt’ is at any rate 
more judicious. The important passage of 
Quintilian (xii. 10, 7) quoted in the intro- 
duction might well have found a place or at 
least a cross-reference under Polykleitos, 
especially as the word pondus (dignity) has 
often been mistranslated ‘ physical weight.’ 
With regard to the accompanying transla- 
tions, good as they are, it is a pity that they 
were included. The candidate for Honour 
Moderations is supposed to have the Greek 
and Latin tongues, and his education will 
not be furthered by the fact that he will be 
tempted to read the renderings to the 
neglect of the originals, which would other- 
wise have been fixed in his mind because he 
had to puzzle them out with the help of the 
notes. Doubtless the University Extension 
Student will be pleased, but for him or her 
it would have been better to publish the 
translations alone. Still, these and similar 
faults of method cannot prevent us from 
recognizing that the work is done in a care- 
ful and scholarly way. 

It is to be hoped that the index, which is 
inexcusably absent, will be supplied in the 
next edition. 

G. F. Hin, 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


ITALY. 

Taranto.—On the same site as yielded the mosaics 
described in the Class, Rev. for March (p. 139), 
there have been found seven fragments of bronze 
tablets bearing parts of a Roman municipal law.! 

Castellazzo di Fontansllato near Parma and Rovere 


1 Athenaeum, March 23. 
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near Piacenza.—The explorations in the terremare 
at these places have proved the existence of an arx 
or templum within the settlement, and of two arterial 
streets crossing each other, corresponding to the 
cardus and decumanus of Roman cities. In the 
middle of the ara at Castellazzo, Pigorini has dis- 
covered a trench, at the bottom of which were some 
small cavities, covered over with wood and full of 
terra-cotta fragments, flint-nodules, and oyster-shells. 
Jacobi, who has found similar arrangements in Roman 
ὅσον at Zugmantel and Saalburg on the limes, 
thinks that they were the signa, or marks for tracing 
the two principal roads. The origin of the Roman 
system thus seems to go back to the period of the 
terremare.} 
SICILY. 

Syracuse.—Orsi has discovered some important 
wall-paintings in the catacombs of Vigna Cassia.! 

Selinwnte.—A temple (without peristyle) has been 
excavated beyond the Selinus and above the propy- 
laea. It contained an enormous number of terra- 
cottas, bronzes, and fragments of glass. Among 
these were more than 10,000 lamps, and several 
archaic statuettes with traces of painting. Since - 
the excavations were commenced, a large portion of 
the north wall of the acropolis, built by Hermocrates 
in 409 B.c., and some important remains of an 
earlier period have been laid bare. Amongst the 
recent discoveries are: a head in Greek marble, of 
the fifth century, resembling somewhat the head of 
Zeus on the Selinuntine metope ; an archaic dedi- 
cation to Demeter with the epithet Malophoros ; 
several fragments of terra-cotta reliefs, some of which 
belong to the rim of a kind of perirrhanterion, with 
a representation of Nereids carrying the arms of 
Achilles ; and a hoard of several hundred Campanian 
coins in perfect preservation, with the types of Janus 
bifrons and Jupiter in a quadriga.! 

Marsala,—An inscription has been found referring 
to the works of the port and towers of Lilybaeum. 
It mentions Sextus Pompeius and his legate L. 
Plinius Rufus (whose name had hitherto been wrongly 
recorded by authors).! 


GREFCE, 


Argos.—In the course of the American excavations 
a} large and well-preserved colonnade, forty-five 
metres long, has been found twenty-five feet below 
the surface south of the second temple. The objects 
found include parts of metopes, two marble heads 
of the best period, Argive inscriptions on bronze, and 
various small antiquities of all periods,” 


SOUTH RUSSIA. 


Valei.—Some seven Greek statues have been 
found on what is evidently the site of a temple. 
The two best preserved statues seem to represent Pan 
and Zeus, but as head and hands are wanting, identi- 
fication is difficult.* 

EGYPT. 


Hesseh, south of Philae.—On this island Sayce 
has discovered a Greek and Demotic inscription 
relating to Ptolemy Eupator and his parents Philo- 
metor and Cleopatra, and ending with the names of 
Isis and Horus, To these deities the temple of 
Hesseh appears to have been dedicated.* 

Silsilis.—Sayce has read the Greek inscription at 
the southern corner of Hor-m-hib; it records the 
name of a Roman soldier of the third legion,* 


» Standard, April 15. 
3 Athenaeum, March 16, 1895, 
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CARTHAGE. 

The excavations in the Romano-Carthaginian 
amphitheatre have yielded fragments of architecture, 
inscriptions on slabs from the balustrade of the 
podium, and bones of wild beasts. The amphi- 
theatre was the scene of the martyrdom of Perpetua 
and Felicitas, to whom a chapel was dedicated in a 
vault of the building. 

Among the objects found in Delattre’s excavations 
on the Hill of St. Louis are a casket in high relief 
with the name of Menkaura, and a small gold disc, 
in shape and size similar to one which was found 
earlier, and bore the prayer of Jadamalek to the god 
Pygmalion. This one bears no inscription, but on 
its obverse is the sphere of heaven between two 
uraei, surmounted by a hawk with wings displayed, 
holding in its claws the emblem of Castiaagp, the 
half moon and dise of the sun.° 


Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. xiv. Part II. 

(1) The Paintings by Panaenus on the Throne of 
the Olympian Zeus. E. A. Gardner. Proposes a new 
arrangement of the paintings, dividing them between 
the two sides and back of the throne itself, the 
front being left blank. Each side is divided into 
four parts, the two lower containing single figures, 
the two upper ones groups. (2) Note on Megalopolis. 
E. A. Gardner. (3) The Problem of the Bacchae, 
A. G. Bather. The story of Pentheus and other 
myths of the introduction of Dionysus originated 


5 Berl. Phil. Woch. March 30, 1895. 


not in the introduction of a foreign deity, but in 
the rite celebrated at the Anthesteria and similar 
festivals, when the statue of the god was taken out 
and brought in again on the next day. (4) The 
Parthenon Frieze Terra-cottas. A. H. Smith. 
Publishes a new fragment of a reproduction of the 
west end of the north frieze agreeing exactly with 
moulds existing at Rome. (5) Two Greek Reliefs. 
A. H. Smith. Sepulchral reliefs acquired by the 
British Museum. (Plate.) (6) Primitive Picto- 
graphs and a prae-Phoenician Script, from Crete 
and the Peloponnese. A. J. Evans. Publishes a 
large number of objects, mostly seal-stones, bearing 
symbols and forms of writing. The earlier classes 
go back to the third millennium B.c. The linear signs 
are to be compared with Aegean signs found in Egypt 
and with Cypriote characters. ‘rom one of the 
symbols, which the author believes to represent a 
kind of stencilling plate (‘template’), he constructs 
a design similar to those of Mycenaean ceilings. 
(Plate.) The pictographic system of Crete survived 
into Mycenaean times, and was of independent 
growth and not a mere copy of Egyptian forms. It 
was ΕΣ ἃ sister-system to the ‘ Hittite’ hiero- 
lyphs of Asia Minor and Northern Syria. ‘he 
inear signs in certain cases may be referred to a 
ictographic origin, and show an affinity to Semitic 
etters, They were common to all Mycenaean civiliz- 
ation. (7) Three Karian sites: Telmissos, Kary- 
anda, Taramptos. W. R. Paton and J. L. Myres. 
(8) Inscription from Telmissos in Kariu. Εἰ, L. Hicks. 
(9) Selected Vase Fragments from the Acropolis of 
Athens III. G.C. Richards, Publishes fragments 
of three kylikes. (Plate. ) 
G. F. Hint. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Revue Numismatique. Part iii. 1895. 


E. Babelon. ‘ Etudes sur les monnaies primitives 
d’Asie Mineure: L’étalon phocaique.’ Describes 
and discusses the electrum coins struck on the 
Phoeaic standard, and suggests several new attribu- 
tions.—J. A. Blanchet. ‘Monnaies de Césarée de 
Cappadoce.’ On rare Imperial coins of Caesarea in 
the Bibliothéque nationale. —J. A. Blanchet. 
‘Aureus inédit d’ Uranius Antoninus. A new 
specimen of the rare aurei bearing the name of 

ux’ seated, a type supposed anchet to have 
been copied hens oa of Philip the Elder.— 
Chronique. Includes descriptions of several finds of 
Roman coins, and an account of a hoard of Greek 
coins lately discovered in Bulgaria in a field in the 
department of Philippopoli, about two miles from 
Mount Rhodope. This hoard consisted of 200 silver 
coins, 60 of which—small coins of Abdera, Parium, 
and Cherronesos—have been acquired for the National 
Museum at Sofia. Review. Mayr’s ‘Die antiken 
Miinzen der Inselu Malta, Gozo and Pantelleria’ by 
E. Babelon. 


Numismatic Chronicle. Part iv. 1894. 

J. P. Six. ‘Monnaies grecques inédites et 
incertaines,’ pp. 297—338, with one plate.—Review. 
Gabrici’s monograph on Himera ete. by B. V. Head. 


Rivista Italiana di Numismatica. (Milan.) 
Volume for 1894. 


Contains the following: 1. E. Gabrici: ‘Topo- 
grafia e numismatica dell’ antica Imerae di Terme.’ 
Articles on the numismatics of Himera and Thermae, 
also published by the author asa separate monograph 
with the same title, Naples, 1894 (with eight plates). 
2. F. Gnecchi: ‘ Appunti di Numismatica Romana’ 
a. " Massimiano Tiranno’ A.D. 200—cire. A.p. 225). 
b. ‘A proposito di una monetina ined. di Licinio 
figlio.” 3. E. Duthil: ‘Monnaies des Nomes dn 
médailler du Musée d’antiquités de Ghizeh.’ 


Annuaire de la Société Francaise de Numis- 
matique. Volume for 1894. 


Contains three articles on classical numismatics : 
W. Froehner: ‘A quoi ont servi les Contor- 
niates?’ 2, E, Caron: ‘Collection du Musée de 
Ghiseh.’ 8, E. Ὁ. J. Duthil: ‘A travers les 
collections numismatiques du Caire.’ Nos, 2 and 3 
chiefly describe rare Imperial coins of Alexandria. 
No. 1 is a brief but interesting — in which an 
entirely new explanation is offered of the Contor- 
niates. The numerous theories hitherto put forward 
all assume that the Contorniates were—in some way 
or other—actually used in connexion with the 
Cireus. M. Froehner’s view is that they were 
draughtsmen used on a tabula lusoria, The peculiar 
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fabric of the Contorniates favours, or at least is not 
opposed to, such a theory of their use, and there is 
moreover a striking resemblance between the in- 
scriptions and symbols found on the Contorniates 
and those on extant tabulae lusoriae (cp. Max Ihm, 
‘Rémische Spieltafeln’ in Bonner Studien, 1890, 
», 223 ff.). Froehner’s theory leaves some minor 
ifficulties still unsettled—for instance, the meaning 
of the mysterious monogram PE or PRE—but on 
the whole it would seem to be by far the best 
explanation yet proposed. 
Warwick Wroru. 


Neue Jahrbicher fiir Philologie und Paeda- 
gogik. Vol. 149. Part 12. 1894. 


Zur politik des Aristoteles, Ἐς, Susemihl. (1) The 
order of the books, against Wilamowitz who main- 
tains the old order in his ‘ Aristoteles und Athen’ 
(Berlin 1893). (2) On Pol. ii. 12 and the relation- 
ship, as regards time of composition, between the 
Politics and the Athenian Constitution. S. limits 
further his previous view that the greater part of the 
Politics is earlier than the Athenian Constitution. 
Zum so ya des Euripides, Ἐς Susemihl. It is 
more likely that as regards Eur. frag. 839 pseudo- 
Epicharmos has imitated Eur. than vice versa. Die 
schuld des Sophokleischen Antigone, B. Nake. <A 
reply to W. Gringmuth’s criticism of the writer's 
previous paper in this periodical.  Beziehungen 
zwischen dem sonnenjahr und dem biirgerlichen mond- 
jahr der alten Griechen, J. Miilleneisen. Maintains 
against Holzapfel that the Greeks did not reckon the 
beginning of spring from the rising and setting of 
stars but from the ae of day and night. Fasti 
Delphici, ii. 1, H. Pomtow. Contains, as an 
appendix to previous articles, two fragments of 
Amphictyonic inscriptions, a table of the archon- 
tates of the Amphictyonic decrees, and some 
addenda, Jsokrates panegyrikos und der kyprische 
krieg, F. Reuss. An answer to G. Friedrich in a 
previous number. Xen. Hell. iv. 8, 24 is not 
decisive against the combined testimony of others. 
Zu Platons Phaidon, K. J. Liebhold. On various 
passages between 75A and 1000. Zu Theophrastos 
περὶ φυτῶν ἱστορίαι, A. Schine. Oni. 3, 1, 
γάμβρη and κράμβη. Nox als adverbium bei Plautus, 
A. Fleckeisen. Would change moz into nox 
(= noctu) in four places, and in Ter. Ad. 841 would 
read immo nox censeo. Zu Tacitus Ann. ii. 8, A. 
Weidner and P. R. Miiller. Various notes, Zu 
Cicero de oratore {i. 222], Th. Stangl. 

Vol. 150. Part 1. 1895. Homerica, A. Lud- 
wich. (1) On the various interpretations of ὑπερικ- 
taivovro [y 3]. (2) Lysanias of Cyrene. is 
critical activity was devoted to prosody. (3) The 
Homerist Duris. Whether he was the Samian of 
this name is uncertain. Ad Apollodorum, O. 
Immisch. (1) In the Sabbaitic epitome on the 
contest of Calchas and Mopsos read κατασταθμήσας 
for καταστῆσας. (2) On the words μὴ κυκλίων fre 
πολύθρουν στίχον in Anth. P. App. 109. Der zug 
des Kyros und die griechischen historiker, G. Fried- 
rich. Where Xenophon could not openly blame the 
Spartans he cited Themistogenes of Syracuse for 
that purpose, but this is no proof that the work of 
the latter may not have extended much farther than 
the points for which X. cites him. Die zeit der rede 
Ciceros pro Q. Roseio comoedo, W. Sternkopf. 8.0. 
76, 74 or 73, most probably 76. Notes are added on 
some of the people mentioned therein. Zu Ovidius 
melamorphosen [viii. 819], E. Dietrich. Read fawces- 
que et pectora_ventremque. Das Horazische landgut, 


seine lage und beschaffenheit, N. Fritsch. The old 
opinion, that the poet’s house was in the u per part 
of the Licenza valley on the W. side, 6 kil. N. of 
the Via Valeria and 2 kil. N. of Rocca Giovane, is 
maintained against the recent opinion that it was 
close behind the village of Rocca Giovane. Ein 
Polybianischer textfehler bei Livius [xxi. 55, 9], L. 
Holzapfel. Livy’s Nwmidae is from Νομάδων in Pol. 
iii. 74, 1, which is a corruption of λογάδων. Zu 
Tacitus, H. Geist. Explains classis Amisiae... 
absumpti by taking amne in the sense of ‘ branch ’ 
of the r, Ems. 

Part 2. Drei hohlmasze der rimischen provinz 
Aegypten, F. Hultsch. The Greek papyrus exxv. 
among the ‘Greek papyri in the British Museum’ 
(London 1893) contains measurements based on two 
different provincial Egyptian ‘artabaec,’ beside the 
more usual ἀρτάβη μέτρῳ θησαυρικῷς. One of these 
two is distinguished from the thesauric by the addition 
μέτρῳ φορικῷ, the other is identical with the Baby- 
lonian ‘maris.’ De xominum propriorum apud 
poetas Latinos usu et prosodia, C. Hosius. The 
variation in the quantity of proper names is traced 
through the Latin poets to Juvenal, after whose time 
it becomes much commoner owing to the gradual 

revalence of accent over quantity. Zu dem tragi- 
Niefiaplennd in Ciceros rede fiir L. Murena [§ 60], A. 
Fleckeisen. We should here read noénu multa péccas : 
sed <si> péccus, regere té potissum, to make an eight- 
footed trochaic. Zu Tibullus, F. Wilhelm. Various 
notes and conjectures. Graccismen in den annalen 
des Claudius Quadrigarius, L. Holzapfel. Shows 
the identity of these annals with those used by Livy 
and said by him to be from the Greek of Acilius 
[Liv. xxv. 39,12]. Zu den Bobienser Cicero-scholien, 
B. Schilling and H. Gaumitz. Sch. controverts two 
assertions of P. Hildebrandt in his diss. ‘de scholiis 
Ciceronis Bobiensibus’ (Berlin 1894), (1) that we 
possess here not so much a partial and imperfect 
copy of the original scholia as a designedly altered 
excerpt, and (2) that the scholiast cannot have used 
directly the Cicero-scholia of Asconius, G. adds 
two notes to his rev. in Berl. Philol. Wochens. 1894, 
n. 45, of Th. Stangl’s progr. ‘ Bobiensia’ (Miinchen 
1894). Erklérung und gebrauch des sogenannten 
injinitivus historicus, H. Jaenicke. Maintains that 
the hist. infin. is a representative of the Greek aor. 
especially the ingressive aor., and that it is to be 
explained by an ellipse of coepi. 


Mnemosyne, N.S. Vol. xxiii. Part 2. 1895. 


Epigraphica, H. ν. Herwerden, Notes on inscrip- 
tions in Paton and Hicks’ Inscriptions of Cos, in 
Collitz’s collection, and in Bull. de Corr. Hell, xvii. 
Emendatur Herodas vii. 78, H. v. H. Now reads 
ἐξελῇ φήσας for ἐξεδίφησας. Herodotea, J. C. Voll- 
graft. Notes on v. 89, 85, 55, i. 141, 30, iv. 189, 
ii. 162. Propertiana, C. M. Francken. Notes on 
various ges, to be continued. Mirari, C. M. 
F. In Prop. i. 14, 3 and Hor. Od. iii. 25, 8 foll. 
‘Non multum a stupido sed a sapiente toto caelo 
abest.’ Ad* Aeschyli Agamemnonem, H. v. Her- 
werden. Various notes. Conplodere, C. M. Francken. 
Grotius was right in restoring complosas in Luc. ii. 
292 for vulg. compressas. Observatiunculae de jure 
Romano, J. C. Naber. Continued from vol. xxii. p. 
446 [Cl. Rev. sup. p. 142]. (1) Who can institute 
an actio in rem. (2) Meaning of the word legitimus, 
Ad varios, H. vy. Herwerden, (1) On Galens’ pro- 
trepticus ed. Kaibel 1894. (2) On Hyperides ed. 
Blass 1894. (3) On two recently discovered speeches 
of Choricius, see Rh. Mus. 1894, p. 481, by R. 
Forster [Ὁ]. Rev. sup. p. 141]. Also on Sophron 
quoted in Varro de L. L. v. $179. Lacuna Codicis 
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Laurentiani \xviii. 2, J. van der Vliet. Shows how 
a lacuna in the Metamorphoses of Apuleius has been 
neglected or supplied in later codd. Ad Varronem, 
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Notes on De Oratore, Orator, Acad., Tusc., Legg., 
De Off. Schol. Soph. Aj. 384, J. v. L. We mus 
read ὑφίεται (animum demittit) for ἀφίεται. Studia 


J.v.d. V. Onde ΒΕ. R. i. 23 82, 84. “ὦ δι 
Epist. 89, § 20, J. v. ἃ. V. Ad Helenam Euripi- 
deam, H. v. Herwerden. Various ges noted. 
Ad Sancti Paciani Opuseula, J. v. ἃ. Viiet. Various 
emendations. Conjectanea Tulliana, J. C. αν, Boot. 


Lei , J. Woltjer. <A criticism of Brieger’s 
recent edition. First however comes a paper on the 
Life of Lucretius with reference to Masson’s paper. 
See Journ. Phil. vol. xxiii. p. 220 [6], Rev. sup. p. 
188]. W. concludes that Luer. lived B.c. 96—53. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Aristoteles, Kaissling (F.) Ueber den Gebrauch der 
Tempora und Modi in des Aristoteles Politica und 
in der Atheniensium politia. 8vo. x, 90 pp. 
Erlangen. 2 Mk. 

Avienus. Winterfeld (P. von.) De Rufi Festi 
Avieni metaphrasi Arataeorum recensenda εἰ 
emendanda. 8vo. 40 pp. Berlin. 1 Mk. 25. 

Caesar. Gallischer Krieg, herausgegeben von F. 
Fiigner. Hilfsheft. 8vo. vi, 148 pp., engrav- 
ings. Leipzig, Teubner. 1 Mk. 20. 

Euclidis Opera omnia, edd. J. L. Heiberg et H. 
Menge. Vol. VII. Optica Opticorum_recensio 
Theonis. Catoptrica-Scholia antiqua. Ed. J. L. 
Heiberg. 12mo, lv, 362 pp., diagrams. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 5 Mk. 

Helbig (W.) Guide to the Public Collections of 
Classical Antiquities in Rome, translated J. F. 
and Findlay Muirhead. Vol. 1. The Sculptures 
at the Vatican. The Capitoline Museum, The 
Lateran Museum. 12mo. xii, 518 pp., engrav- 
ings. Leipzig, Baedeker. 6 Mk. 

Holland (R.) Herdenvégel in der griechischen 
Mythologie. Mit Anhang iiber Diomedes in 


Italien. 4to. 38 pp. Leipzig, Hinrichs’ Sort. 
1 Mk. 46. 

Homer, Cauer (P.) Grundfragen der Homereritik. 
8vo. 322 pp. Leipzig, Hirzel. 6 Mk. 


—— Gehring (Aug.) Index homericus. Appendix, 
hymnorum vocabula continens. 8vo. iv, 235 

pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 6 Mk. 

Horatius. FErklart von Ad, Kiessling. Vol. IT. 
Satiren. 2nded. 8vo, xxviii, 248 pp. Berlin, 
Weidmann, 2 Mk. 40. 

Leitzsch (Jul.) Quatenus quandoque in dialectos 
Aeolicas quae dicuntur, lingua vulgaris irrepserit. 
Particula 1. 8vo. 59 pp. Kénigsberg. 1 Mk. 25. 

Mommsen (Tycho.)  Beitriige zu der Lehre von den 


griechischen Praepositionen. Part IV. (final). 
8vo. x, 289—847 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 14 Mk. 

Mucke (E.) De consonarum in graeca lingua praeter 
Asiaticorum dialectum acvlicam geminatione. 
Partic. III. 410. 30 pp. Fribergae. 2 Mk. 

Navarre (O.) Dionysos. Etude sur organisation 
du théatre 12mo. vii, 326 

p., frontispiece, 2 coloured plates, 23 engravings. 

‘aris, Klineksieck. 5 Fr. 

Plauti Comocdiae. Ex rec. G. Goetz et F. Schoell. 
Fase. III. et 1V. 8vo. Leipzig, Teubner. 

III. Cistellaria. Curculio. Epidicus. (xiii, 
130 PP) 1 M., each play separately, 45 Pf. 

IV. Menaechmi. Mercator. Miles Gloriosus. 
(xviii, 222 pp.) 1 Mk. 50. Mercator separately, 
45 Pf., the other two plays each 60 Pf. 

Plutarchi Moralia. Recogn. G. N. Bernardakis. 
Vol. VI. 12mo. v, 530 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
4 Mk. 

Sammlung der griechischen Dialectinschriften. Vol. 
III. Part IV., 2: Die Inschriften von Kalymna 
und Kos, bearbeitet von P. Miillensiefen und F. 
Bechtel. i, 301—409 pp. Gottingen, Vanden- 
hoek. 3 Mk. 20. 

Schrwald (K.) Der Apollomythus und seine 
re (Berliner Studien fiir classische Philo- 
logie XVI, 2.) 8vo. 36 pp. 1 ΜΚ. 20. 

Tamponi (P.) Silloge epigrafica Olbiense, con pre- 
fazione di 'Teod. Mommsen ed appendice di Ettore 
Pais. 8vo. 150 Bp. Sassari, Dessi. 2s. 6d. 

Virgil. Segebade (J.) Vergil als Seemann. Ein 
Beitrag zur Erkliirung und; Wiirdigung des Dichters. 
4to. 19 pp. Oldenburg. 1 Mk. 35. 

Willamowit=-Mocllendorf (U. von.) Commentari- 
olum metricum. I. 8vo. 32 pp. Giéttingen, 
Dieterich. 50 Pf. 
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